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A Judgment wm Fleaven. 


THWART the sod which is treading for God * the poet 
paced with his splendid eyes ; 
Paradise-verdure he stately passes * to win to the Father of 
Paradise, 
Through the conscious and palpitant grasses * of intertangled 


relucent dyes. 


The Angels a-play on its fields of Summer * (their wild wings 
rustled his guides’ cymars) 

Looked up from disport at the passing comer, * as they pelted 
each other with handfuls of stars ; 

And the warden-spirits with startled feet rose, * hand on sword, 


by their tethered cars. 


With plumes night-tinctured englobed and cinctured, * of Saints, 


his guided steps held on 
To where on the far crystalline pale * of that transtellar Heaven 


there shone 
The immutable crocean dawn * effusing from the Father’s 


Throne. 


NoTE.—I have throughout this poem used an asterisk to indicate the 
caesura in the middle of the line, after the manner of the old Saxon 
section-point. 
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402 A $udgment in Heaven. 


Through the reverberant Eden-ways * the bruit of his great 
advent driven, 

Back from the fulgent justle and press * with mighty echoing so 
was given, 

As when the surly thunder smites * upon the clangéd gates of 
Heaven. 


Over the bickering gonfalons * far-ranged as for Tartarean wars, 

Wenta waver of ribbéd fire * —as night-seas on phosphoric bars 

Like a flame-plumed fan shake slowly out * their ridgy reach 
of crumbling stars. 


At length to where on His fretted Throne * sat in the 
heart of His aged dominions 

The great Triune, and Mary nigh, * lit round with spears of 
their hauberked minions, 

The poet drew, in the thunderous blue * involved dread of those 
mounted pinions. 


As in a secret and tenebrous cloud * the watcher from the 
disquiet earth 
At momentary intervals * beholds from its ragged rifts break 


forth 


The flash of a golden perturbation, * the travelling threat of a 
witched birth ; 


Till heavily parts a sinister chasm, * a grisly jaw, whose verges 
soon, 

Slowly and ominously filled * by the on-coming plenilune, 

Supportlessly congest with fire, * and suddenly spit forth the 
moon :— 


With beauty, not terror, through tangled error * of night-dipt 
plumes so burned their charge ; 

Swayed and parted the globing clusters * so, —— disclosed from 
their kindling marge, 
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Roseal-chapleted, splendent-vestured, * the singer there where 
God’s light lay large. | 


Hu, hu! a wonder! a wonder! see, * clasping the singer’s glories 
clings 

A dingy creature, even to laughter * cloaked and clad in patch- 
work things, 

Shrinking close from the unused glows* of the seraphs’ versi- 


coloured wings. 


A rhymer, rhyming a futile rhyme,*he had crept for convoy | 


through Eden-ways 
Into the shade of the poet’s glory, * darkened under his pre- 


valent rays, 
Fearfully hoping a distant welcome * as a poor kinsman of his 


lays. 


The Angels laughed with a lovely scorning: * — “ Who has done 


this sorry deed in 
The garden of our Father, God? * ’mid his blossoms to sow 


this weed in? 
Never our fingers knew this stuff: * not so fashion the looms of 


Eden!” 


The singer bowed his brow majestic, * searching that patch- 
work through and through, 

Feeling God’s lucent gazes traverse * his singing-stoling and 
spirit too: 

The hallowed harpers were fain to frown * on the strange thing 
come ‘mid their sacred crew, 

Only the singer that was earth * his fellow-earth and his own 


self knew. 


But the poet rent off robe and wreath, * so as a sloughing 
serpent doth, 
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Laid them at the rhymer’s feet, * shed down wreath and rai- 


ment both, 
Stood in a dim and shamed stole, * like the tattered wing of 


a musty moth, 


“Thou gav’st the weed and wreath of song, * the weed and 
wreath are solely Thine, 

And this dishonest vesture * is the only vesture that is mine ; 

The life / textured, Thou the song * —— wy handicraft is not 


divine!” 


He wrested o’er the rhymer’s head * that garmenting which 


wrought him wrong ; 

A flickering tissue argentine * down dripped its shivering silvers 
long :— 

“ Better thou wov’st thy woof of life * than thou didst weave 


thy woof of song!” 


Never a chief in Saintdom was, * but turned him from the Poet 


then ; 

Never an eye looked mild on him * ’mid all the Angel myriads 
ten, 

Save sinless Mary, and sinful Mary * — the Mary titled Mag- 
dalen. 


“Turn yon robe,” spake Magdalen, * “of torn bright song, and 
see and feel.” 
They turned the raiment, saw and felt * what their turning did 


reveal— 
All the inner surface piled * with bloodied hairs, like hairs of 


steel. 


“Take, I pray, yon chaplet up, * thrown down ruddied from his 
head.” 

They took the roseal chaplet up, * and they stood astonished : 

Every leaf between their fingers, * as they bruised it, burst and 


bled. 
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“See his torn flesh through those rents; * see the punctures 
round his hair, 

As if the chaplet-flowers had driven * deep roots in to nourish 
there— 

Lord, who gav’st him robe and wreath, * what was this Thou 
gav'st for wear?” 


“Fetch forth the Paradisal garb!” * spake the Father, sweet 
and low ; 

Drew them both by the frightened hand * where Mary’s throne 
made irised bow— 

“Take, Princess Mary,'of thy good grace, * two spirits greater 
than they know.” 


EPILOGUE. 


VIRTUE may unlock hell, or even 

A sin turn in the wards of Heaven 

(As ethics of the text-book go), 

So little men their own deeds know, 

Or through the intricate s<lée 

Guess whitherward draws the battle-sway ; 
So little, if they know the deed, 

Discern what therefrom shall succeed. 
To wisest moralists ’tis but given 

To work rough border-law of Heaven, 
Within this narrow life of ours, 

These marches ’twixt delimitless Powers. 
Is it, if Heaven the future showed, 

Is it the all-severest mode 

To see ourselves with the eyes of God ? 
God rather grant, at His assize, 

He see us not with our own eyes! 


Heaven, which man’s generations draws 
Nor deviates into replicas, 
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Must of as deep diversity 

In judgment as creation be. 

There is no expeditious road 

To pack and label men for God, 

And save them by the barrel-load. 

Some may perchance, with strange surprise, 
Have blundered into Paradise. 

In vasty dusk of life abroad, 

They fondly thought to err from God, 

Nor knew the circle that they trod ; 

And wandering all the night about, 

Found them at morn where they set out. 
Death dawned ; Heaven lay in prospect wide :— 
Lo! they were standing by His side! 


The rhymer a life uncomplex, 

With just such cares as mortals vex, 

So simply felt as all men feel, 

Lived purely out to his soul’s weal. 

A double life the Poet lived, 

And with a double burthen grieved ; 

The life of flesh and life of song, 

The pangs to both lives that belong ; 

Immortal knew and mortal pain, 

Who in two worlds could lose and gain, 

And found immortal fruits must be 

Mortal through his mortality. 

The life of flesh and life of song! 

If one life worked the other wrong, 

What expiating agony 

May for him damned to poesy 

Shut in that little sentence be— 

What deep austerities of strife— 

“He lived his life.” He lived “Zzs life! 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 
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PART II. 


HREE years had passed. It was late summer, and Mrs. 
Helyar had persuaded her husband to take a picturesque 
cottage on the banks of the Thames for its few remaining weeks. 
The rooms at The Myrtles were low and small, the garden 
cramped and subject to inundation, but an epidemic was rife on 
the Continent, Mrs. Helyar tired of the seaside, and the river 
essentially in vogue. Mrs. Helyar had secured her cottage for a 
couple of months at a rental equal to that of a roomy house in 
a London square for half-a-year, and felt successful. She had a 
daughter not fully introduced, for whom boating parties would 
provide a suitable form of society, a large following of the 
unattached to whom Saturday to Monday invitations are 
acceptable, and she was once more expecting a visit from Jack, 
the unmanageable and interesting, the independent but useful. 
Jack was “getting on,” Mrs. Helyar reflected with a sigh; 
moreover, an uncle and niece were not an easy pair to run 
together in society; still, now and again a young uncle’s chap- 
eronage was convenient; and, after all, if Emmeline was half out 
she was also still half in, and could afford to occupy either 
position as needed, the need depending upon Jack’s docility. 
Mrs. Helyar was thinking of him as she drove along to return 
the call of a resident in her new ‘neighbourhood, to whom 
a friend had commended her. Jack’s letters had been un- 
satisfactory during the whole time of his cruise—punctual, but 
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altogether outside of himself, interesting in the abstract, but 
wanting in their old trick of confidence, and reticent as regards 
any feeling. They left an impression of partial alienation, and 
Mrs. Helyar was unconscious of any justification for it. 
Jack might have behaved unsatisfactorily to her; she had 
certainly done nothing but good to Jack, had aided him 
socially, matrimonially, even professionally, by means of 
interest skilfully directed in his favour; yet Jack had with- 
drawn his confidence, and his visit was anticipated with 
something of the uncertainty attaching to that of a stranger. 
Should she leave him alone? No, it was her duty to help him. 
Jack was the very man to become a failure without artificial 
support ; without interference he would either not marry at all, 
or, still worse, marry in the most undesirable way. With an 
indifferent and rather abstracted expression of face, Mrs. Helyar 
stepped out of her carriage at the door of Poppy Hill, and 
crossed a stone-paved hall into the cool shade of a long drawing- 
room, rich with the subdued tints of Eastern embroideries. 
Lady Slade rose to meet her guest with the quick grace of a 


_ still pretty woman accustomed to be mistaken for the sister of 


her half-dozen sons. She was an ideal rather than a typical 
woman of her class—the widow of a general officer who had 
held appointments that devolved upon his wife vice-regal in- 
fluence, the mother of sons equally distributed between both 
services, a woman who knew all the world of the principal naval 
and military stations, and had the routine of one service and 
the personnel of both at her fingers’ends. Still a dancer, a tennis 
player, and horsewoman, with a clear brain and a pleasant 
tongue, Lady Slade was known as she knew, and liked as she 
liked, universally. She was established as appropriately as 
conveniently in a roomy house complete within its four or five 
acres of high-walled enclosures, within, moreover, a drive of 
Aldershot ; that was a couple of miles from a station on the 
main Portsmouth line, and at an hour’s distance by rail and cab 
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from both the Admiralty and Horse Guards. Lady Slade’s 
house was inevitably a local centre, with its men coming and 
soing—coming to be amused, going to be followed by unbroken 
communication, with its regularity of change and its atmosphere 
of activity very much up to date. As for the “ boys,” they were 
alike and yet curiously different with the difference that comes 
from differing influences, while the likeness lay in an honourable 
directness of purpose common to all, in their admiration for 
their mother, and—if service gossip was to be believed—in the 
only blame ever professionally brought against them, in their 
enjoyment of head-quarters’ interest. 

Lady Slade was a revelation to Mrs. Helyar, who, a positive 
woman herself, had never dissociated power from an authori- 
tative manner and strict domestic rule. At Poppy Hill the 
atmosphere was always stirred ; there was a gentle whirl which 
was not confusion. Now, as she sat a little upright in her 
scientifically fitted dress, two young men climbed in ata window, 
made surprised bows, and retreated again, leaving their mother 
to apologise for them ; a third, accompanied by a pretty-looking 
girl, came into the room by the door to regret volubly the 
receipt of a telegram he held in his hand, while his companion 
hastened to announce the approach of a tandem-drawn dog-cart, 
sighted from the terrace, and obviously bringing guests for the 
afternoon. Lady Slade took all as it came. She introduced 
Miss Greene to Mrs. Helyar before she turned to condole with 
her sailor son on an unexpectedly short summons to sail to 
the other side of the world, called in another less self-engrossed 
to direct him to receive the unexpected arrivals, summoned a 
servant to hear some placidly given directions, and then opened 
a time-table to see what her chances were of following Charlie 
the next day to a seaport to say the goodbye for which she had 
no present leisure. An irruption of subaltern officers, all care- 
fully moulded to the sealed-pattern temporarily ex régle, 
necessitated a more general move, and Mrs. Helyar looked 
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on in amusement until she made one on her own account to- 
wards departure. Lady Slade hospitably opposed it, declaring 
it much too hot for driving back, and then she emptied her room 
onto the lawn, put the whole party in charge of Charlie and 
Miss Greene, and finally proposed another quarter of an hour of 
coolness and chat. 

Mrs. Helyar was very willing. The sweet voice and pleasant 
manner of the girl had interested her, and she hoped to discover 
her position in the household. Lady Slade gave her an easy 
opening. As she sat she commanded the whole length of the 
terrace that bounded the tennis-lawn at the side opposite the 
house, up and down which, in the shade of flowering shrubs, Miss 
Greene was pacing, in company of the young man who had 
been her companion before. 

“They are a good-looking pair, aren’t they?” asked Lady 
Slade, as she watched them. 

“Very,” Mrs. Helyar answered ; “is there any meaning in it, 
might one ask ?” she added with a smile that was the reflection 


of one on the face of her hostess. 


“Oh, no! not as you mean; Charlie is a very safe companion. 
He is engaged—to a daughter of Admiral Lance's ; it is a case 
of confidences. Agnes is confidante in ordinary to my boys.” 

“She is your niece?” asked Mrs. Helyar. 

“No, oh, no! My niece, if I had one left—fortunately, my 
nieces have all married—would be a pauper. Agnes Greene Is 
an heiress, a possessor rather; and my sons are warned off 
except for distant admiration—very safe practice. Fortunately, 
she is older than any of them, except Charlie and the one in 
India. Agnes has £40,000 and will have more. We can’t look 
at that, I tell them.” 

[It was not in Bessie Helyar’s nature to smile this time. 
£40,000 was too weighty a subject, apart from the co- 
incidence that it was the exact price she had always set upon 
Jack's curly head. 
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“T wonder if Captain Slade—he is Captain Slade, isn’t he?” 

“Ves, Commander, that is.” 

“ Surely he is young for the rank ?” 

“Yes, ‘the youngest Commander in the Navy,’ a class nearly 
as numerous as ‘the finest horseman in the Army,’ as you 
probably know.” 

“T wonder if Captain Slade knows my brother, Jack Wil- 
mington ?”’ 

“ Wilmington,” considered Lady Slade. 

“He is just home with the Hzppogrzff.” 

“The Hippogriff, oh yes! I know. She is paying off at Sheer- 
ness. Then he’s been sailing with that pompous old ramrod, 
Captain Bird, poor dear man. You should have him with you 
in two or three days, then. We'll ask Charlie if he knows him.” 

“T ask from an interested motive,’ said Mrs. Helyar, with an 
appearance of ingenuousness. “I want to amuse Jack when he 
comes, and keep my girls out of mischief on the river. I wonder 
if I can persuade any of your party to join us next Saturday at 
the Brune Woods. I think I should be safe in saying Saturday. 
[ expect the Claude Chesters—do you know them?” 

“Yes, if he isason of old Sir James. I knew them when 
he had the command at the Curragh. Is this man in the 
Brigade?” 

“No; he’s on the Stock Exchange, | believe. He married 
a Miss Bruce, of Ardrish.” 

“Chumpy Bruce’s sister? Did he? I never knew that. 
Chumpy Bruce is a dear. I must have known Claude, only I 
quite forget which he is of the three or four Lady Chester always 
had about with her. They lamed more horses and cut more | 
billiard cloths than anyone else’s boys could have done in twice 
the time. Shall we go out now? I am. afraid of the Ladies 
Burn corrupting the morals of my Sandhurst and Britannia boys, 
I have noticed their height is misleading.” 

She sprang through the window and placed a stool below it 
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for Mrs. Helyar’s more dignified descent ; signalled to Charlie to 
come to her, stopped her younger son’s play and replaced them 
by a couple of the new arrivals whose behaviour to Lady Slade 
was as filially affectionate as that of the boys themselves. 

“Dick and Bob, I’m going to send you up the river on Satur- 
day, to row Mrs. Helyar and bring Agnes back to me safely. 
Agnes, dear, we’re ready for tea, please. Charlie, do you know 
Mr. Wilmington, just home with Captain Bird ?” 

Mrs. Helyar left Poppy Hill feeling her afternoon had 
been well spent. Here was an opening such as only belief 
in her own luck could have encouraged her to hope for. 
Miss Greene was charming and rich, and Lady Slade’s the 
very house for the prosecution of a scheme. Lady Slade, too, 
was the very woman to complement her own exertions—unsus- 
pecting, warm-hearted, unselfish in her ambitions. Bessie drove 
back in a humour that emboldened Emmeline to ask for and 
obtain the momentary desire of her heart—permission to wear 
on Saturday a costume hitherto set aside as marking her too 
definitely as “introduced.” Jack arrived an Friday afternoon in 
what seemed to his sister subdued spirits. On her own side she 
affected an effusiveness of manner with the object of warming 
him into a show of more interest than he seemed inclined to 
show in his present surroundings. The river project drew 
forth no expression of pleasure from him ; indeed, Jack talked 
vaguely of spending the next day in town, where he had only 
been for a couple of hours since coming ashore. Bessie felt a 
superstitious fear at the potential failure of her first effort for his 
good, and tried to strengthen her cause by persuasion. 

“Don’t fail us, Jack,” she urged. “Emmeline and the boys 
will be rowing, and there will be no one to help me to talk to 
the Chesters and Miss Greene.” 

“Miss Greene ?” asked Jack suddenly. “ What Miss Greene? 
What’s her name ?” 

“ Agnes, I think—I’m sure. She really is pretty, Jack.” 
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“Tastes differ,” said Jack, unconciliated. “I’ve seen half-a- 
dozen pretty women in my life, and been told of half-a-million.” 

“This one is really pretty, Jack. You would say so yourself. 
Five or six men assured me of it the other afternoon, either by 
words or looks. Moreover, she is just your style.” 

“Who is she?” asked Jack idly. 

“ She is living with Lady Slade.” 

“Not her governess ?” Jack asked again with another flash of 
interest. 

“Oh, no, no, not that; she is a girl of fortune. I mean,” 
added Mrs. Helyar hurriedly, “ judging by her dress, and ——” 

“ 3eauty,” concluded Jack, cynically, as his sister paused. 

Mrs. Helyar frowned. All this was very unlike Jack; but she 
pulled herself together. 

“That is detraction in your eyes, isn’t it? not attraction. It 
is very generous of me to have mentioned it, because it is against 
your fancy ; but I assure you Miss Greene is both pretty and 
pleasant, though she is handicapped by wealth.” 

“JT don’t quarrel with money in a woman,” Jack conceded, 
“only I never can see how it alters her looks. Women speak 
as if it did.” 

“Oh! pretty clothes, you know, and becoming hair-dressing,” 
said Bessie, lightly. ‘We may count on you, Jack ?” 

But fortune was against her intrigue. The Slade boys, red 
and blue, came over the following day alone. They brought 
apologies expressed in a note that requested their being put to 
any possible use ; but explained that Miss Greene had sprained 
her foot just sufficiently to make picnics unwise. Would 
Mrs. Helyar bring her party over early next week for tennis and 
billiards ? 

When the day came, however, Jack could not go; and this 
time an engagement that it would have been undesirable to 
neglect kept Mrs. Helyar from remonstrance. She had little to 
console her except that on the first occasion Jack had shown a 
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civil regret at Miss Greene’s absence, and that on the second 
that young Jady had expressed it on her side. Unfortunately, 
this time Jack seemed glad he was otherwise employed, and 
meanwhile the days were slipping by. 


Agnes Greene sat on the cramped and sun-browned lawn of 
a brigadier’s hut at Aldershot. A graceful young man lounged 
at her right hand, and a still more graceful young man at her 
left. Before her, at a short distance, was a closely trimmed 
hedge, beyond it a group of half-grown trees, and peeping over 
their heads and between their scanty boughs was the clock 
tower of the Hospital, indistinct ina hot and dusty atmosphere. 
Agnes was very tired. It was to have been a pleasant day. 
The ride to the sham-fight, fixed for an early hour to meet the 
conditions of the weather, the lunch in barracks, the afternoon 
of rest and amusement in Mrs. Halwin’s garden—and now, and 
earlier, although the day had in no definite way been a failure, 
she wished herself miles away from it all. The young men, 
carefully selected, were very nice ; Lady Slade had been more 
than kind, Mrs. Halwin the best of hostesses; but oh! for the 
sunny Shipdene reaches and the low-hanging shade of the Had- 
low Woods. That was where Jack was just now, on the dear old 
river, and the boys, too, and the silence. Here she had to talk. 
IV’hat was that young man saying? and he was waiting for her 
answer. | 

“Mr. Hall,” she said suddenly, looking up at the other one. “I 
should like some tea, please, though I did refuse your offer 
before.” 

There was only one now, Captain Arne; she liked"him best, 
and for such a foolish reason. Both men were in mufti now, but 
earlier in the day they had been laced and powdered—with gold 
and dust—and Captain Arne’s uniform, as became a staff-officer 
had been blue. How very childish it was; Agnes could have 
laughed at herself, and yet—well, wasn’t it natural, when one’s 
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old love’s—no, one’s old friend’s—uniform had been blue, too ? 
And that friend would have forgotten one. That was true 
enough ; but then there is forgetting and forgetting, and some- 
how one feels when it is the forgetting pro Zemp.- and the for- 
getting prv bono. That had been the twins’ distinction of long 
and short duration in the days—the good old days—when 
she taught them Latin. How long ago? And it would 
be the first with Jack, only he did not know, and _ every 
time some chance of meeting him offered, it slipped into an 
impossibility. Here again. This was the third time. Why had 
the General changed the day? This was an old engagement, as 
against a new one, the cricket match at Fernhurst, where every 
one “on that side” was to be, Aldershot being “on this side.”’ 
Mrs. Helyar was to be there and her party—Mrs. Helyar, who 
would not have looked at her in the old days, and Jack, who had 





loved her then, and would, surely yes, love her now. Yes, she 
knew which forgetting it was, and they were going up by water, 
the cool rippling water of—— 

“T beg your pardon, Captain Arne!” 

“You were asleep! Yes, really you know,’ said the young 
man—* with your eyes open. It only shows how stupid I am.” 

“Or I,” returned Agnes; “but really [am quite fresh. Let 
us have some shooting, for which Mrs. Halwin says there really 
isroom. I might measure the paces.” 

“Do, and we will have the bullets, not those foolish feathered 
pins. Fetch the others and we will have a sweep.” 

Far away, under the parasol of a huge willow, Emmeline was 
dabbling her narrow fingers among the red fibres of the old root, 
and saying to her newest and dearest friend, the Sandhurst 
cadet, “ Her name is Emily, George, she wrote it in my book.” 

“And I say it is not,’ George answered. “Is it, Bob? She 
was always Agnes, and she has lived with us for years, before I 
passed, and whilst Bob was still at his crammer’s. Why, she 
used to do Latin with Bob.” 
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“ She’s always been Agnes, Miss Helyar,” said Bob in more 
civil contradiction. “Mother knew her when she was a little girl. 
Aecnes wasn’t rich then, she says, but she was always a dear.” 

Jack in the stern, stowing away the luncheon basket, was 
listening eagerly. 

“Where did Miss Greene live then?” he asked, puzzled and 
interested by the chat. 

“With us, didn’t she, George?” 

“ Yes, always,” said Bob, with the positivism of ignorance. 

Jack took out his sculls in silence, but his feelings had been 
stirred. He felt vaguely as if his past, the best fragment of his 
past, was coming back to him, but he would not reason how. 
Reasoning would show the hollowness of the impression. He 
sculled the three restless young bodies up stream through the 
ever shifting trim, close shaves, and lock perils, that their spirits 
induced, with the sweet-tempered indifference to discomfort that 
made him the ideal uncle of the generation below him. Jack 
Was never absent, never superior, never instructive—“a_ real 
uncle,” the children called him. 

Late that evening he reached home to find his sister eager 
over an invitation. 

“ A long day, not for me, Bessie, thanks.” 

* Jack! and you love billiards.” 

“Not in the middle of the day.” 

“Tennis, then?” 

“ Not with boys.” 

“Girls, then? The Ladies Burn play admirably.” 

“The Ladies Burn are too much for me. I’m getting old.” 

“Jack!” 

“My dear Bessie, I’m thirty-two, but even the Burns aren’t 
every one; there’s worse behind.” 

“Oh! dear, Jack, you’re getting hipped.” 

“I’m not, Bessie, but——” Jack paused a moment and 
decided for the effort to save himself later trouble. 
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“ Look here,” he satd, “ out with it; whom do you wish me to 
meet at Poppy Hill ?” 

Bessie did not pause, but marched straight into the breach. 

“The girl I’ve told you all about before, Miss Greene, the 
prettiest and quite the nicest I’ve met for ever so long.” 

“ That is the smartest and the richest.” 

“No, no, not smart; not that sort.” 

“Only abominably rich.” 

“Not abominably, but ——” 

“ Look here, Bessie, once for all. I know what you mean, and 
you mean it kindly. I’ve heard of this sort of thing before. I’m 
not hipped, and I’m not cross, though [run the risk of appearing 
so if I tell you the truth as regards marriage.” Jack’s brown 
face took a redder tint. “I’ve seen the only girl I shall ever 
marry, and what is more am unlikely ever to see her again.” 

Bessie paused aghast. It was the last thing she had feared. 

“And who is she?” she asked with an effort. “Can I help 
you?” 

“A governess,” Jack answered, not without an effort. 

Bessie’s hand, which had been patting the curls of her fringe, 
fell to her side. 

“Now that I have deprived you of speech,” her brother con- 
tinued, with rather a sorry smile, “I will add that I am very un- 
likely ever to see her again ; I have entirely lost sight of her.” 

“You know she is a governess,” gasped Bessie, “and poor, | 
suppose ?” 

“Undoubtedly poor.” 

“Where did you meet her?” 

“ At Seawall.” 

“At Seawall!” Mrs. Helyar’s voice. expressed unbounded 
astonishment. ‘ Seawall,” she repeated again angrily. 

“That’s enough,” her brother said rising. “I don’t want to 
vex you, only to make clear to you that I cannot fall in with 
any scheme of yours, however kindly intended.” 
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“You might go to the Slades’ all the same.” 

“Why? I can’t help you and I can’t help myself.” 

“ Whose governess was she, Jack?” 

“ Swift's. Mrs. Swift's I should say.” 

“\Where are the Swifts ?” 

* \broad—Italy, I think ; but the boys are at school now.” 

‘ And the governess ? ” 

“Emily? I don’t know—she left them suddenly.” 

Bessie shrugged her shoulders. “ Well,” she said with some 
petulance, “Let us go and dress.” 


Mrs. Helyar came down to dinner with renewed vigour. Her 
toilet glass would appear to have given her counsel, as she sat 
consulting her own image whilst her hair was dressed. “ They 
shall meet,” she summed up, as she clasped her bracelet. “ After 
all they have never met; if I know Jack, Miss Greene— 
and the mere coincidence of the name may soften him to- 
wards her—is the very woman for him, and not the other. A 
girl, too, who has passed through ranks of army claimants must, 
when one comes to think of it, have a vocation for the navy, for 
it is impossible to disconnect any habituée of Lady Slade’s from 
one of the services. Miss Greene’s great friend among the sons, 
too, is the sailor. She is too sympathetic a girl to be a cold- 
hearted one, therefore.” It was rather loose reasoning, but it 
satisfied Bessie, and decided her to give her scheme one last 
chance. She left the table earlier than usual to answer Lady 
Slade’s last invitation with thanks in a gracefully worded note 
that led up to the request that she and her party would give the 
Helyars the pleasure of their company at an informal dinner to 
be eaten at a riverside hotel at Ladyborough, famous for its 
hospitality. Jack meanwhile had been more energetic. He 
had written a letter to Mrs. Swift before he dressed. It was 
addressed to her at Bagni di Lucca, and contained an urgent 
request that if she still had any knowledge of Emily Greene’s 
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fate or fortune, she would communicate it to one who was a 
friend of the lonely seeming girl, and something morc besides. 
This letter he sent from the house by a messenger bribed to 
catch the late London post out of Ladyborough. 


“It’s a charming place for you,” Lady Slade said, reading 
Bessie’s invitation at luncheon next day. “Iam to drive you 
down to the ferry opposite The Myrtles, and go on with Mrs: 
Helyar, whilst you young ones, or as many as fancy it, are to 
row up to the Pavilion and meet us in time for dinner. This 
Mr. Wilmington must be very enthusiastic about boating, as he 
seems unable even to go out to dinner by I:nd. However, you 
will like it, and I only wish I were not a dowager to have to 
play propriety on wheels. Agnes, be careful to put on a woollen 
dress.” 

No more was said about Mrs. Helyar’s skilfully moulded 
scheme at Poppy Hill. Occupations and interests crowded out 
the running commentary that accompanies invitations in many 
family circles. Agnes Greene’s occupations and interests, how- 
over, were not sufficiently absorbing to banish the prospect of 
the meeting from her mind for a single hour. Two days had 
to elapse before the engagement became due, and into them 
hopes and fears, doubts and convictions alternately pressed their 
claims for pre-eminence. At one time she felt that the meeting 
and its attendant explanations must lead to final separation, at 
another that any confession on her part must serve as an 
exercise for Jack’s generosity. In all she only thought of her 
unworthiness, and the lowness of her origin, never thus doing 
Jack a justice the world was slow to do him as a Wilmington, 
never for one moment considering that her fortune would weigh 
with him against any other odds. 

It was a beautiful evening when at last Lady Slade’s carriage 
brought her party to the ferry. A gardener met them with a 
punt, saving that Mrs. Helyar was waiting for her Ladyship, and 
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that Mr. Wilmington was ready to start with the boat as soon 
as the young gentlemen should join him. The skiff was lying 
by the slip; and the young gentlemen—George, and a subaltern 
over from Woolwich for a brief leave—agreed to wait by her in 
company with Agnes until word of their arrival reached the 
house. The situation gave no impression of eagerness on Jack’s 
part ; but presently he came down from the cottage, across the 
rough bit of grass that separated the lawn of The Myrtles from 
the towing-path, explaining to George, who advanced tq meet 
him, that Emmeline had a cold and would drive with the elders; 
but that he hoped Miss Greene would go on as arranged. Agnes 
caught the words, spoken in his old, well-remembered quick 
tones, and turned to receive him. 

It was then that Lady Slade, watching the meeting from a 
window, uttered an exclamation that puzzled Mrs. Helyar com- 
pletely. “Then that was what it meant? I had begun to 
suspect Agnes had met him before ; but do tell me where it can 
have been ?” 

Mrs. Helyar joined her and looked on. “Did you not see?” 
Lady Slade continued eagerly, “they met like old friends ; your 
brother has put my boys into the boat, and he and Agnes are 





walking along the bank as if—as if—they might have done it 
before. Where can it have been, Mrs. Helyar? Was Mr. 
Wilmington ever at Seawall?” 

“Seawall? Yes,” said Bessie. “Of course he was; and it 
was there—he was talking about it the other night—but that 
Miss Greene was poor, and—I am completely puzzled,” she 
broke off. 

“| suppose,” said her guest, “I ought to tell you, for you 
would not guess Agnes had once been penniless. It is a thing 
an ordinary friend need not know, but if ——” and then Lady 
Slade glanced archly at Mrs. Helyar, and sat down. 

“Please tell me,” Bessie said. “ Jack seems to have lost his 
heart to a pretty governess named Greene; but she can hardly 
be the same, and he called her Emily, I know.” 
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“Agnes has a very quiet manner,” said Lady Slade. “ For 
my part I like it, but it somehow misleads people ; no one would 
believe she had a romantic story.” 

“Certainly not ; then she was poor ?” 

“More than that; she was not only poor,” Lady Slade 
narrated, “she was rescued from the slums of a seaport town 
by a friend of mine given to impulsive deeds that were as 
unconsidered as they were kind. When she died, leaving no 
provision for the child, I chanced to be in the neighbourhood. 
The General was on service, and I took Agnes, partly in pity, 
partly as a playmate for my boys. Then, when we went to 
Malta it seemed impossible to turn her back to misery, so I 
arranged for her to finish her education in a private family. She 
was clever, but no one else was sufficiently so to get more than 
payment for her education out of her father, a reputed miser ; 
so she went out as a governess, and I suppose must still be one 
if he had lived. He died, however, very suddenly and under 
scandalous circumstances, and Agnes was with him at the last ; 
and Mrs. Swift, who was fond of her, was afraid of the identity 
of her governess with the daughter of the old scoundrel being 
discovered. She fancied her life might be in danger: but Mrs. 
Swift isa nervous woman. She sent her straight off to me, her 
only other friend, to get her out of the way. Then came a sur- 
prise; old Greene had died worth a large sum. It all came to 
Agnes ; but for months no one had sufficient influence with her 
to make her prove the will. At last she changed her mind, 
came into possession of it all, and wanted to give it all away.” 

“To give it away?” asked Mrs. Helyar, whom the story had 
sufficiently confused before this extravagant detail had been 
introduced. 

“Yes; it sounds fanciful, but the old man’s wealth was 
supposed to be ill come by; probably it was. However, at last 
a compromise was effected, thanks to a lawyer friend of mine 
whom Agnes interested. It is too long a story to tell, but 
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with much trouble and some expense he contrived to get an 
adequate list of the victims of old Greene’s greed, and to start a 
co-operative fishing company, in which they all figured as the 
holders of paid-up shares. He is an able man,and I believe the 
distribution of claims was as just as, humanly speaking, it could 
be. Agnes was, and is, nothing more than the largest share- 
holder (she did see the sense of not overpaying the creditors) ; 
but it is a rapidly improving company, and her share of it 
represents a considerable fortune.” 

Mrs. Helyar was much impressed by the story, and said so, 
but in her heart she resented that it was Jack’s governess, self- 
found and obstinately clung to, who had been so romantically 
dowered. 

“It is very kind of you to tell me,” she said, as the carriage 
was announced. “ Miss Greene has always interested me.” 

“It was only fair,” Lady Slade said, rising to accompany her. 
“ The idea of a connexion with a girl of low origin, however nice 
she is, may shock one, but it would be infinitely worse to learn 
it afterwards as a thing that had been carefully concealed. It 
is the one thing in connexion with Agnes I have always dreaded 
having to make known.” 

“Why do you call her Agnes, if I may ask ?” 

“Only because I have an aversion to the name of Emily for a 
very trivial reason. She has always been Agnes with us since I 
called her so from the resemblance to a picture of St. Agnes I 
am fond of. A great many people do not even know it is not 
her name.” 

“Then Mrs. Swift called her Emily ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Swift is one of those people who think white fibs 
are the same as black lies ; they are colour-blind I suppose.” 

Probably no pleasanter dinner than that at which Mrs. Helyar 
figured as hostess was ever eaten in the Pavilion at Lady- 
borough. But it included all the elements of success, except a 
strict punctuality. The boating party, despite the eccentric 
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spurting of the soldiers, was late, for Jack and Agnes had 
delayed embarking till a desperate necessity compelled them. 
The soup, however, thanks to Mrs. Helyar’s care, was not cold, 
nor was the ice melted, though it is probable that besides him- 
self and Claude Chester, who with his wife joined the party at 
the hotel, no one had any very critical perceptions of the nature 
of the repast. The rest were employed in either applauding or 
criticising the play that was being wound up before them. As 
for the actors themselves, Agnes felt as if she had touched the 
end of her life’s troubles that were not the less real for having 
been neatly gilt; and Jack considered he was beginning for the 
first time to realise how short his own share of waiting had been. 
No higher tribute can be given him than to say his happy marriage 
did not spoil him as an officer in the service to which his wife's 
attachment was as great, ina different way, as hisown. But then 
very few sailors can go to sea leaving a wife to the companion- 
ship of a Lady Slade, and in possession of an income increasing 


steadily independently of their own fortunes or exertions. 


Mrs. Helyar has told her friends so often about her manu- 
facture of the match, that she fully believes her own story, but 
Emmeline takes some credit to herself in association with it. 
Jack may hug his own fidelity—which was, in fact, nearly his 
own destruction—* but after all,” argues his niece, “if I had not 
kept Mamma up to the Slade connexion for the sake of that dear 
George—for he really was as dear as a man absolutely without 
fortune can be—they might never have met again, and Uncle 
Admiral might have married a governess, and Aunt Agnes 
thrown her money at the head of a subaltern officer.” 

The sunlight of present prosperity has, it will be seen, dazzled 
the eyes of Emmeline Baroness Rouleaux, and blinded her to 
the facts of the now distant past. 

AMES SAVILE. 
THE END. 
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An October Lyric. 


cm the rich woodlands falls a costly rain 
Upon th’ unspringing grass, 

Though dusty all the dusty roads remain. 
And no dark rain-clouds pass. 


Rain’d on the matted nettles and dead docks, 
And rotting underwood, 

An odorous shower of leaves, decaying, mocks 
Death’s common, putrid mood. 


A fragrance, as of wine the dead months stored, 
Betrays the festal year : 

Spring’s floral banquet, Summer’s royal board, 
Red Autumn’s open cheer. 


On matted silence of mid-forest ways, 
Where all sounds muffled tread, 

Fall, brighter-tinted than midsummer rays, 
The dead leaves to the dead ; 


Like golden flakes of an enchanted rain, 
Enchanted into gold, 

In Pan's reputed haunts, where still remain 
Fair sylvan memories old. 

Falling in sereness, falling crisp and dry, 
From weird boughs growing bare ; 

Against the background of a fire-draped sky, 
Darken in the flush’d air ; 


Whilst nature’s epicures—in purple some 
And all in soft attire— 
To cloth of gold in sylvan halls are come, 


Feasting to heart’s desire. 
FASTWOOD KIDSON. 























An Oxfordshire Mission. 


“S,§ MONG the many ancient churches which are profusely 
ww scattered over Oxfordshire, few perhaps can be found 
with so many points of interest as that of Somerton, distant 
about sixteen miles from Oxford and nine from Banbury. In 
its progress northward the train winds along the valley of the 
Cherwell, the gently sloping sides of which are dotted at fre- 
quent intervals with peaceful hamlets and well-timbered parks. 
Viewed from the railway, Somerton offers a charmingly 
picturesque appearance ; the grey church tower rises out of a 
thick cluster of thatched cottages surrounded by sunny gardens 
and homely orchards, and the comfortable looking rectory with 
its smoothly trimmed lawn stand midway between the church 
and the line. As you enter the churchyard, the first object that 
comes into view is the old village cross, the shaft and steps of 
which are in excellent preservation, though weather-worn and 
overgrown with moss. The church, which is dedicated to St. 
James, is mainly of the fourteenth century, and consists of 
chancel, nave, aisles, north porch, and western tower: an em- 
battled parapet runs the whole length of the building with the 
exception of the chancel, and the beauty of the well-propor- 
tioned tower is much enhanced by the addition of eight slender 
pinnacles, The interior of the church retains the appearance of 
great antiquity ; the massive timbers of the roof and the solid 
oaken seats are black with age, and the ancient rood-screen which 
separates the nave and chancel has survived all the accidents 
of time. In the east wall of the chancel is a very curious 
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sculpture, representing the Last Supper; this valuable relic of 
Catholic times was, during the height of Puritan fanaticism, 
hidden by the parishioners, and, having fortunately escaped 
serious injury, it once more occupies its original position. But 
perhaps the most interesting feature of the church is the south 
aisle or “ Fermor Chantry,” which is divided from the nave by 
an open screen, and which has for centuries been set apart as 
the burial-place of that ancient family. The walls and floor of 
this solemn enclosure are thickly covered with monuments of 
the Fermors, from the massive altar-tomb of the Tudor period 
to the plain slab which records the interment of the last squire 
of the name. The family of Fermor or Fermour (the Fermors 
who gave “Belinda” to the “Rape of the Lock”), formerly 
pronounced and occasionally written “Farmer,” had always 
adhered to the Catholic faith; they were first at Somerton, 
afterwards at Tusmore, the centre and mainstay of a numerous 
congregation, which is now represented by the mission of 
Hethe. The following account of the origin and settlement of 
the family in Oxfordshire may be seen in “Collins’s Peerage,”* 
the author of which appears to have derived his information 
from contemporary chroniclers : 


That the name of this family was anciently wrote Ricards 
(alias Fermour) appears as well from other authorities as from 
the last will and testament of Thomas Ricards, a/zas Fermour, 
whose mother was the daughter and heir of the family of 
Fermour, and his father, Ricards, of Welsh extraction, by tra- 
dition in the family. In the said will, dated September, gth, 1485, 
he is wrote Thomas Ricards, a/zas Fermour, Senr., of Whitney 
in Oxfordshire, and thereby orders his body to be buried in the 
Chapel of St. Mary Magdalen in the church of Whitney, and 
bequeaths £20 to the altar in the chancel of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in that church for his tithes forgotten. He soon after 
departed this life, as appears by the probate of the said will, 
dated November 8th following. Emmotte, his second wife, who 
survived him, was widow of Henry Wenman, daughter and 
heir of Simkin Hervey, of Herefordshire, Esq. By her he had 


* Under the title “ Earl of Pomfret,” Vol. IV., p. 374, edition 1779. 
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issue Richard, ancestor to the present Earl of Pomfret, and 
William, wao was seated at the fair house and lordship of 
Somerton upon the river Cherwell in Oxfordshire, and having 
married four wives left no issue male; and at his death be- 
queatheg all his lands to Thomas, the second son of his brother 
Richard, whose posterity remain the worthy possessors of it 
to this day, although they have removed to Tusmore, three 
miles distant from it. 

The said William lies buried in a chapel upon the south side 
of the chancel of Summerton, under a great raised monument 
of grey marble, whereon lies the portraiture of a gentleman and 
his wife in brass, and under them this inscription: “ Here lyeth 
buryed Mr. Wyllm Fermoure Esquyer whyche was lord of thys 
Tewne and Patorne of thys churche & also Clarke of the 
Crowne in the Kynges Benche bye Kynge Henry the VII" 
and Kyng Henry the VIII days ; whyche dyed the xxix. day 
of September inthe vere of our Lorde God MCCCCCLII.: & 
also here lyeth Mestres Elisabeth Fermoure, hys last wyffe, which 
was ye daughter of Syre Wyllim Norrysse, Knight, upon whose 
soulle and ali Chryste soulle [hu have mercy.” 

Richard Fermour, the elder brother, having been bred a 
merchant of the staple of Calais, raised a noble fortune and 
settled himself at Eston Neston, juxta Towcester, in Northampton- 
shire, which together with the hundred and manor of Towcester 
he had purchased, as also many fair lands and royalties in that 
county, at which seat he lived many years with great splendour 
and hospitality. But, being a very zealous Romanist, and not 
complying with the frequent alterations in religion introduced 
by Henry VIIL, he changed his hospitality into charity for those 
of his opinions, and fell under that King’s heavy displeasure for 
conveying relief to one Nicholas Thayne, formerly his confessor, 
and at that time a close prisoner in the jail of Buckingham, 
although nothing was ever legally proved against him except 
that he had sent him eightpence and a couple of shirts. But his 
vreat wealth and Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, the King’s 
Vicar-General, were powerful incentives to his ruin; and being 
found guilty of a praemunire, his whole estate, both real and 
personal, was seized on for the King’s use, and executed with 
such strictness and severity that nothing was left him or his 
family. The good old man, when he was stript of all he had, 
retired to a village called Wapenham, in sight of his former 
habitation, and lived in the parsonage house there, the ad- 
vowson of which had been in his gift, and the parson thereof 
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presented by him. There he passed several years with a most 
consummate piety and entire resignation till 1550. In the time 
of his prosperity he had in his family, according to the custom 
of the age, a servant, Will Somers, who by his witty or frothy 
discourses past for his jester; and afterwards served the King 
himself in the same office and capacity. The man remembering 
with some gratitude his first master, and having admission to 
the King at all times and places, especially when sick, melan- 
choly, and towards his end, let fall some lucky words which 
awakened the King’s conscience, so as at least to endeavour a 
restitution; and accordingly he gave immediate orders about 
it, but being prevented by death it was never effectually per- 
formed till the fourth year of Edward VI. by Letters Patent 
bearing that date; but so miserably lopt and torn by the 
several grants and sales made by the Crown during the 
aforesaid interval that what he did obtain was not one-third of 
what he had before possessed. . . . He, therefore, being 
repossessed of part of his estate, returned to his mansion at 
Eston Neston where he departed this life on November 17th, 
1552. It is further remarkable that having some foreknow- 
ledge of his own death he invited on that very day many of his 
friends and neighbours, and taking leave of them retired to his 
devotions and was found dead in that posture, and was after- 
wards buried on the north side of the chancel of the parish church 
of Eston Neston under a grey marble tomb. 


By his wife Anne, daughter of Sir W. Browne, Lord Mayor of 
London, Mr. Fermour had five sons, of whom the eldest, John, 
was the ancestor of the Earls of Pomfret, a title which is now 
extinct. The fourth, but second surviving son, Thomas, in- 
herited the estate of his uncle William at Somerton by the will 
of the latter, as before mentioned. This Thomas Fermour was 
member for Chipping Wycombe in the Parliament held in the 
fifth year of Queen Elizabeth. By his will, dated June 15th, 
1580, he devised to his executors and their heirs “ the castle yard 
in Somerton and the chapel therein standing, the water mill 
only excepted . . . and willed that they should erect a 
school in the said chapel* for the instruction of children, and 


* This chapel seems to have been used as such until the Penal Laws 
rendered private worship necessary, and it was then, no doubt, succeeded by 
the domestic chapel in the manor-house itself. Of late years, while making 
alterations in this building, a crucifix and some human remains were dis- 


covered. 
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should assure ten pounds to be paid yearly to the schoolmaster it 
for ever.” He also directs his body to be buried in the church i 
of Somerton, “as near the body of Bridget, his late wife, as con- 
veniently may be ; and that his executors, within three years after 
his death, cause to be erected such a tomb of alabaster to be set i | 
over the bodies of himself and his late wife, as they shall think eh 
convenient.” Accordingly, his executors erected in the church a 
handsome monument, on which repose the recumbent figures of 
a gentleman and lady in the costume of the period, and round 
the tomb is the following inscription: “ Thome Farmer armi- 
gero, viro animi magnitudine contra hostes, beneficentia erga 
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doctos, clementia et bonitate erga suos, pietate erga omnes ad- | 
mirabili, Domino hujus territorii benignissimo, et nove schol | 
Fundatori optimo, in perpetuam sui suocque conjugis Brigitte 
feeminz lectissimoe memoriam, ex testamento executores sui hoc 
monumentum fleutes erexerunt. Obiit vero anno Domini mil- i) 
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lesimo quingentesimo octogesimo, die Augusti octavo.” 

Thomas Fermor was succeeded by his only surviving son, Sir 
Richard, who purchased the estate of Tusmore, distant about | 
five miles from Somerton. Hither, on the death of Sir Richard 
Fermor in 1642, his son Henry removed, and from this time 
Tusmore became the chief residence of the family, although the | oll 
mansion at Somerton was not altogether abandoned till several ! 
years later. The descendant of Sir Richard in the sixth : 
degree was Mr. William Fermor, who rebuilt the house at i 
Tusmore in the Italian style, and he is said to have used for 
this purpose the stones of the old hall at Somerton, which had 
apparently before this time been allowed to fall into ruin.* The 1 Ui 
building at Tusmore was completed in 1770; but Mr. Fermor | 
seems to have spent a great part of his time in London, where 


_™ One of the last occupants of the old Hall was James II. when Duke of 
York, who passed the night in the large bedrooin known from this circum- 
stance as the “ Prince’s chamber.” The only remains of the old mansion at 
the present day include a fine Tudor window, which was part of the great 
dining-hall. 
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he was a prominent member of Catholic society, being one of the 
celebrated “Committee of Ten” which agitated so persistently 
for Catholic relief. Mr. William Fermor died in 1806; and his 
eldest son of the same name, who never married, Eequeathed 
the bulk of his estates to a natural daughter. Thus, after a 
prosperous career of over three hundred years, was one of the 
most influential Catholic families in Oxfordshire brought to an 
end. 

It is now time to turn to the history of the “ Mission,’ 
first at Somerton, afterwards at Tusmore. It is well known 
that the Fermors were staunch adherents of the Old Re- 


’ 


ligion, and it is certain that their residence was the centre 
and rallying point of an important congregation of Catho- 
lics for at least three centuries after their establishment in 
Oxfordshire. The earliest indication which we possess of the 
number of the Catholics at Somerton is furnished by a return 
made in 1706 by order of the Government of the various parishes 
in Oxfordshire, and sent by their respective incumbents. The 
return for Somerton gives the number of Catholics at that time 
as fifty,* while at the date of a second return in 1736 the 
number had decreased to twenty-five.t It is remarkable that 
a very large proportion of the Catholics at both these periods 
belonged to the old and respectable family of Collingridge, which 
for more than two centuries formed a considerable part of the 
lermor tenantry. To this good Catholic stock belonged the 
Right Rev. Peter Bernardine Collingridge, Bishop of Thespia, 
and Vicar-Apostolic of the Western District. To quote from 
Dr. Oliver, Bishop Collingridge was born March roth, 1757 ; at 


“In the adjoining parish of North Aston the vicar presents eighteen 
Catholics, and “ Mr. Sutton, supposed to be the priest, who I am credibly 
informed reads Mass in my parish most Sundays and holidays.” 


t This second return is made by the churchwardens of Somerton “ to the 
articles of visitation, held at Islip, October 4th, 1736,” and it concludes : “ we 
have probable grounds to believe that the Roman Catholics meet sometimes 
for their services in a house in the parish, but they are civil, quiet, and 
peaceable.” 
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the age of thirteen he received the Fransciscan habit from Father 
Peter Frost, Guardian of the Convent otf St. Bonaventure at 
Douai, and he took in religion the name of Bernardine. In 
1785 we find him Lector of Divinity, and in 1788 Guardian of 
his Convent, and three years later he was made Superior of the 
Franciscan School at Baddesley Clinton. From here he 
was transferred to the Portuguese chapel at St. George’s 
Fields, London, and in 1806 was elected Provincial of the 
Franciscan Order in England. The following year Father 
Collingridge was appointed coadjutor to Bishop Sharrock, 
Vicar of the Western District, being consecrated Bishop of 
Thespiz 7 partibus infidelium, at St. Edmund’s College, on 
the 11th October, 1807. By the death of Dr. Sharrock in 
October, 1809, he succeeded to the position of Vicar-Apostolic, 
and fixed his residence at Cannington, in Somersetshire, where 
he died suddenly, March 3rd, 1829, and was buried in the 
Catholic cemetery on his seventy-second birthday. Dr. Oliver 
closes his biographical account of Bishop Collingridge with the 
following words: “A more zealous, disinterested, and unosten- 
tatious Prelate could not exist.” 

Among other members of this family who have entered the 
Church was the Rev. Ignatius Collingridge, nephew of the 
Bishop, and for many years Missionary Rector of St. Peter’s, 
Winchester. This venerable priest was born in 1807, and was 
educated at Lisbon and Oscott, being ordained by Bishop Walsh 
in December, 1831. For about two years he was stationed 
at the old Chapel of St. Chad, Birmingham, and after serving 
several missions in various parts of England he was placed by 
Bishop Wiseman, in the year 1848, at Winchester. With the 
exception of a few years which he again passed in the English 
College at Lisbon he was connected with the Winchester Mission 
till his death, which occurred at the Convent of Clifton Wood, 
near Bristol, June 11th, 1889, and he was buried at Winchester. 
Father Collingridge was very highly respected for his zeal and 
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extensive learning, but his disposition was humble and retiring, 
and he is said to have declined more than once the posts of 
dignity which were offered to him by his Bishop.* 

It appears from the records of the Society of Jesus that 
Somerton and Tusmore were attended during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries by Fathers of the Society as chaplains: 
in a list of the stations included in the “ Residence of St. 
Mary,” which comprised Oxfordshire, we find both places men- 
tioned. One of the earliest Jesuit missioners of whom we have 
any particulars was the Rev. William Lacy, adzas Wolfe, of 
whose career we find the following notice in Anthony a Wood's 
“ Athena Oxonienses” :“He settled in the City of Oxford, 
where and in the neighbourhood he administered to the Roman 
Catholics till towards the end of his life He lived many years 
in a poor cottage, without the Eastgate of Oxford, with two 
Roman Catholic virgins, its owners, named Mary and Joan 
Meakyns, who from their childhood had dedicated themselves 
to piety and good works, always lived singly, and arrived both 
of them beyond the age of man. These did very carefully 
attend this itather, and took asmuch care of him as if he had been 
their own father or brother. His fare was coarse; his drink of 
a penny a gallon; his bed was under thatching, and the way to 
it was up a ladder. With these two, I say, he lived in a most 
retired and devout condition, till God was pleased to translate 
them to a better place; and then the Father was removed to 
the Dolphin Inn in Magdalen parish in the suburb of Oxon, the 
hostess of which was one of his persuasion, where he ended 
his days. He was esteemed by all, especially by those 
of his opinions, a learned man, well versed in the 
poets, of a quiet disposition and gentle behaviour, which 
made him therefore respected, and his company desired 


* The family has also furnished a Martyr to the cause of the Holy See in 
the person of Mr. Alfred Collingridge, who fell at the Battle of Mentana, 
November 3rd, 1867, while serving among the Papal Zouaves. 
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by certain scholars of the University, especially by Thomas 
Masters and other ingenious men of New College. . . . At 
length this Father Lacy, who had lived to be twice a child, died 
in the Dolphin Inn, before mentioned, 17th July, 1673,aged eighty- 
nine years; and two days after, his body being carried to Somer- 
ton, near Deddington, in Oxfordshire (to which place he usually 
retired), was buried in the church there, noted for the splendid 
monuments of the Fermours, Lords of that town, and Roman 
Catholics.” 

The names of some of the chaplains at Tusmore during 
the eighteenth century have been preserved; the following 
were of the Society of Jesus: Father Thomas Brooke, who died 
at Ghent in 1761; Father Joseph Barrow, Father William 
Gillibrand, Father Charles Booth, who in his will, dated Feb- 
ruary 2nd, 1752, describes himself as “Charles Booth, of the 
parish of Tusmore, gentleman.”* There is a tradition that one 
of the ponds at Tusmore was dug out by a Catholic priest who 
used the disguise of a labourer as a precaution of safety during 
the heat of the Penal Laws. The last Jesuit chaplain at Tus- 
more was the Rev. Charles Lesley, or Leslie, who afterwards 
rernoved to Oxford, and built in 1793 the old chapel at 
St. Clement’s in the outskirts of the city. Of Father Leslie 
Dr. Oliver writes: “By his amiable manner and classical taste 
he conciliated the respect and esteem of many members 
of the University. To the regret of his flock and numerous 
friends he was carried off by a paralytic stroke on the 28th of 
December, 1806, and was buried in the sanctuary of his chapel 
with the following epitaph: “ Here lies the body of the Rev- 
erend Charles Leslie, who built this chapel in the year 1793. He 
died the 28th December, 1806, aged 59. Reguiescat in pace.” On 
the death of Mr. William Fermor in 1806, the chapel at Tus- 


* To the names of Jesuit chaplains at Tusmore may be added that of 
the Rev. John Butler, of the Irish Province, who was there for a short time 
In 1756. Father Butler afterwards succeeded to the title of Baron Cahir, 
and died in 1786 while on the mission at Hereford. 
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more was closed * and the “ Mission” removed to the village of 
Hardwick about a mile distant, where for several years Mass 
was said in an upper room of the manor-house, then tenanted 
by Catholics. The priest at this time was the Rev. Samuel 
Corbishley, an al/wmnus of the English College at Lisbon, who 
began his residence at Hardwickin 1810. Mr. Corbishley, who is 
said to have been asomewhat austere priest of the ‘‘old school,’ was 
avery zealous pastor, most careful in the instruction of his flock. 
Besides the children of the neighbouring Catholics he taught a 
few pupils who boarded with him, and among these was the Rev. 
Ignatius Collingridge, of whom mention has already been made. 
On his arrival at Hardwick he drew up a census ot his congre- 
gation which comprised about seventy souls, and of this number 
only ten belonged to Somerton, thus showing how in the course 
of years the Catholic tenantry had gradually drifted over to 
Tusmore. Mr. Corbishley cied on Christmas Day, 1830, and 
was buried at Overthorpe, near Banbury ; but on the completion 
of St. John’s Church at the latter place, his body was removed 
and laid beneath the High Altar of the new church. 

Mr. Corbishley was succeeded by the Rev. Alfred Magutre, 
who had received his ecclesiastical education at Oscott. The 
position of Mr. Maguire was at first a very difficult one ; by 
the death of the last squire of the Fermor family in 1828, the 
chaplaincy of Tusmore became extinct, and the Catholics of 
the neighbourhood found themselves without a settled place of 
worship. To meet this emergency Mr. Maguire organised a 
collection for the building of a church, and a plot of ground was 
purchased at*Hethe, rather more than a mile from Tusmore and 
in the midst of a scattered Catholic population. On this site was 
erected a plain substantial edifice in “ quasi-Gothic ” style, which 
was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and opened in 1834. Mr. 


* The old chapel at Tusmore seems to have disappeared during the 
alterations made by the Earl of Effinghim after his purchase of the estate 
in 1857. A tradition formerly prevailed in the neighbourhood of Tusmore 
that a mysterious light, popularly called the “ Tusmore light,” was seen at 
times to hang over the site of the old chapel. 
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Maguire remainedin charge of the Hethe congregation till 1847, 
when he went to Australia and worked for many years in that 
country as a missionary: he eventually, however, returned to 
England, and died at his native place, Penkhull, near Stoke-on- 
Trent, on April 8th, 1875, in the seventy-fifth year of his aze. 
The successor of Mr. Maguire was the Rev. Joseph Robson, 
an alumnus of the English College, Rome, where he was a con- 
temporary of Cardinal Wiseman. Belonging at first to the 
London District, he was stationed successively at Newport in the 
Isle of Wight and at Chelsea; but in the year 1846 he attached 
himself to the Central District, and was soon afterwards 
appointed to the mission of Hethe. Mr. Robson was a man 
of undoubted abilities and of considerable literary and theo- 
logical attainments, but owing to the retired nature of his life he 
had few opportunities of displaying his talents in society. He 
was most assiduous in the care of his rural flock, and was 
deservedly esteemed and respected by all who knew him 
After a lingering illness, borne with edifying patience, he died 
at Hethe on the 2nd of September, 1870, and was interred in 
the adjacent cemetery, his tombstone bearing the following in- 
scription: “ Pray for the soul of the Rev‘: Joseph Robson, for 
23 years Pastor of this Church of the Most Holy Trinity, who 
died on the 2nd Sept., 1870, aged 66 years. Aeguzescat in pace.” 
During the last few months of Mr. Robson’s life he was 
assisted by the Rev. Philip Sweeny, D.D., of St. Mary’s College, 
Oscott, and the English College, Rome, who eventually suc- 
ceeded him in the pastorate of Hethe. Dr. Sweeny laboured 
with praiseworthy zeal and devotedness among his people for 
over twenty years, when he was transferred to Selly Park, near 
Birmingham, and subsequently to the secluded mission of Rad- 
ford, at no great distance from his old home. His place at 
Hethe was filled by the Rev. Joseph Bonner, formerly chaplain 
at St. Scholastica’s Priory, Atherstone, who is the present worthy 


pastor of Hethe. 
GEORGE T. C. DOLMAN. 
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The Reflected Rainbow. 


I. 
OW Heaven has loved our solitary shores, 
So playful yet so earnest o’er her care, 
In sending down the choicest of her stores, 
Spring-dropping showers that shine, and harvests bear. 
How jealously we watch her from below ; 
Her drifting hyacinth, her dimmer blue! 
When clouds may feign a love less warm, her Bow 
As sudden as a smile, declares her true. 
But while a ghostly twilight comes to pass, 
The Spectre of the Sunset, Heaven deposing, 
Has stilled the seas, self-mirrored in their glass: 


Rainbows and Heavens their phantom depths disclosing 


The shadow falls ; two worlds a moment one, 
And all this scenery of bliss is gone! 
II. 

The Soul has set its Bow across the sky 

In clouds the farthest from this place of graves, 
Itself reflecting on eternity 

Whose endless domicile the spirit craves. 
In realms whose magic tinges every ray, 

The air seems vaster all the depth around, 
As 'twere the mingling of a night and day; 

A thunder calm ;—no utterance of a sound. 
What but a soul could bridge the heavenly light, 

Dipping its image in the peerless deep 
Along its passage toward the infinite? 

Yet not as dreamers travel in their sleep. 
"Tis Heaven plans holy dreams, her ladder lending 
Where Angels are ascending and descending. 


THOS. GORDON HAKE. 
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The Smallest Things A tive. 


BI GAVE last month an account of the reasons why some of 
LY the little creatures commonly called micro-organisms are 
injurious ; of the methods and uses of artificially growing or 
cultivating them, and of “attenuating” them; of the bearings — 
of researches into them on certain quasi-theological contro- 
versies ; and of the means at our command for effecting their 
destruction (MERRY ENGLAND, September, 1893, pp. 371-385). 
I shall conclude by describing the physical and other known 
characteristics of these micrococci, bacteria, bacilli, etc., as the 
various kinds of them are termed. ) 

The extraordinary tenacity of life (az¢e, p. 385) which renders 
these micro-organisms—or, to give them their more exact name, 
Schizomycetes or splitting fungi (from the Greek makes, 
muketos, a fungus, and schzzo, to split), bestowed on them by 
Nageli—so difficult of destruction, is connected with their place 
in nature. As we have seen, they are plants. If we divide the 


biological world thus : 
LIVING BEINGS. 


ANIMALS. PLANTS. 
--they fall into the second division. Now, if other things are 
equal, plants are not so easily killed as animals. The greater 
perfection to which life is carried in the animal nature brings 
with it, so to speak, greater responsibilities. Almost all animals 
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feel; and, correlatively, they are expected to take more care of 


themselves.* 
Another reason why our micro-organisms are exceptionally 
tenacious of life is that they are plants of a very humble grade. 


* I say “almost all,” because it is disputable how far the actions of the 
Protozoa, the lowest of the animal sub-kingdoms, are really prompted or 
accompanied by sensation. We cannot be sure how far mere mechanism 
can go; and although the movements of the higher Protozoa—the suctorial, 
ciliated, and flagellate infusoria—certainly /oof as if they were dictated by 
consciousness, those of the Rhizopods, the lower Protozoa, have no appear- 
ance of being so. But to be certain that they are conscious, one would 
have to be a protozoon oneself. 

There are animal as well as vegetable parasites. Such are (besides bugs, 
ticks, and others which confine themselves to the surface of human beings 
and of other animals) the tape-worm and other internal worms, flukes, 
and hydatids ; the F7/arta sanguinis and the guinea worm of hot countries ; 
the 7richina spiralis, occasionally communicated to human beings by the 
consumption of underdone pork ; the Cercav7@ which infest water-snails and 
are found by thousands in water where they have been kept; and the 
Gregarinid@, parasitic in the digestive canal of earth-worms, and classified 
among the Protozoa. A fatal disease, by which some of our troops in 
Egypt were attacked, is produced by drinking water containing the ova of 
Bilharzia, one of the parasites in fresh water molluscs ; and attempts have 
recently been made by Drs. Ruffer and Walker to prove cancer to be 
due to parasites analogous to gregarinide. In malaria, an animal 
parasite has been demonstrated by Professor Laveran, who has named 
it Plasmodium malarie; and amcebse, which are also protozoa, have 
been shown *by Drs. Councilman and Lafleur of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, to be present in a form of dysentery. 

There are also vegetable parasites other than Schizomycetes. The white 
spots called thrush, which appear on the mucous membrane of the mouth, 
especially in infants brought up by hand with dirty feeding bottles, usually 
consist of a fungus called Oidium [Erisyphe ?| albicans, and another non- 
schizomycetous fungus, the “ 777chophyton tonsurans,’ has long been 
associated with ringworm. In these cases, however, other fungi—any, 1n 
fact, which happen to be about, and are capable of growing at the seat of the 
malady—may be present. The patches in thrush do not consist of any 
one kind of growth exclusively, and M. Sabouraud is believed to have 
shown that several kinds of 7/7ichophyton | Botryt/s| may independently 
produce ringworm. 

Plants other than fungi arealso parasitic. This is rare ; but the mistletoe 
is a conspicuous example. The Schizomycetes are by far the most formid- 
able of the fungus-parasites, because of their minuteness, which enables 
them to penetrate ev erywhere ; and the vegetable parasites, on account of 
their poisonousness and (probably) on account of their being protected by 
the cellulose walls with which their cells are invested, are more formidable 
than the animal. Many hundreds, perhaps thousands, of micrococci or 
bacteria could be packed into a single ainceba ; and the bacillus of tubercle 
alone has probably killed more human beings than all the animal and other 
non-schizomycetous parasites put together. 
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The vegetable kingdom is divided into flowering and flowerless 
plants, the higher sub-division of the latter comprehending ferns, 
mosses,and some other plants, which, though devoid of flowers, 
have stems, roots, and leaves. Below these lies, at various 
levels in the scale of organisation, the vast assemblage which 
botanists call Thallophytes (from ¢hadl/o, to be luxuriant, and 
phuton, a plant), which are little more than beds or masses of 
cells, though they not unfrequently adumbrate in their external 
shape the forms of the higher organised plants. Thallophytes 
are divided into Algz and Fungi, and to one of the /owest sub- 
divisions of the latter the Schizomycetes belong. Now though 
a highly organised plant—a rose tree, for example, an oak, or 
even a fern or a moss—will bear up against a greater amount of 
injury than a highly organised animal, there are, nevertheless, in 
such a plant a number of different parts, such as the root, the 
stem, and the leaves, the destruction of any one of which may, and 
frequently does, involve that of the entire living being. The 
noblest oak of the forest can be brought to ruin by peeling off a 
strip of bark round the whole circumference of its trunk. But in 
our micro-organisms there is, so to speak, nothing to lay hold 
on. Plints though they are, the plant-nature is reduced in them to 
what a mathematician might call its lowest terms. They possess 
neither flowers, nor seeds (which are the produce of flowers), nor 
leaves, nor roots, nor stems, nor branches ; and it was, indeed, 
the absence of these usual accompaniments of vegetable life— 
conjoined with the absence of chlorophyll and the presence in 
many of them of a power of energetic spontaneous movement 
—that caused them no more than forty years ago to be classed 
with the denizens of the animal rather than with those of the 
vegetable world.* But chlorophyll, almost all-important though 


* By a dapsus memoria | said that the term “microbe,” intended as a 
neutral designation capable of being used both by those who regarded 
micro-organisms as animals and by those who ranked them with plants, 
was invented by M. Pasteur. It was, however, originally suggested by M. 
Sédillot, an eminert surgeon, at a meeting of the Academy of Sciences held 
on March rth, 1878. 
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it is, is equally wanting in the whole of the Fungi, in- 
cluding mushrooms and _ toadstools, which ro one has ever 
dreamed of denying to be plants ; and the progress in Botany 
which the construction of the achromatic microscope has rendered 
possible, has shown that minute or immature plants not only 
may possess a faculty of locomotion, but in many cases must be 
endowed with it in order to preserve them from starvation.* 
And even in the largest and most substantial of the Thallo- 
phytes—in the Characeze and the Floridee or red sea-weeds 
among the Algz, and in the Hymenomycetes (mushrooms and 
toadstools), and Gasteromycetes (puff-balls) among the IFungi— 
there is no genuine distinction even of root, trunk, and leaves, 
much less, of course, is there any seed, or consequently any 
flower. What an ordinary mushroom gatherer regards as the 
whole of a mushroom-plant is only the fruit ; it stands in the 
same relation to the spores as an apple does to the pips; and 
the rest of the mushroom plant—the part which corresponds to 


“This has always been conspicuous in the case of seeds, the purpose 
being to convey the new plant out of the shadow of its progenitor, and to 
soil not exhausted by the demands made for nutrient materials required by 
the species to which it belongs. In flowering plants, the movements are 
passive as far as the seed itself is concerned, the seed being shot to a distance, 
as in the common broom, or floating off with the wind, as in the thistle and 
the cotton plant ; but innumerable Thallophytes exhibit active movements 
when young, even though fixed when mature. The same is the case in the 
animal kingdom; young mussels, for instance, and oysters, swimming 
actively about. Independently of the need of locomotion for the dissemina- 
tion of young or infant organisms, a plant would die of inanition if the air, 
or, in a water-plant, the water, in contact with it were not renewed. The 
ditficulty thus created is met either by the nutrient medium moving along the 
surface of the plant, or by the plant moving through the medium. The 
second method comes into use among very minute vegetable organisms living 
in water, in which the currents are less active than those in air, while the 
first is exclusively adopted for those which are comparatively bulky and solid. 
A cedar remains rooted to a single spot, and feeds on the humidity which 
filters through the soil and the carbonic anhydride contained in the air that 
wafts through its branches. The almost microscopic green spheres which 
receive the name of Vo/vox globator may be seen activ ely rolling about on 
taking up a cupful of the water of any pond or lake—the large pond in 
Richmond Park, for example—which contains them. In either case the 
same end is attained ; the constant renewal of the medium preventing the 
plant from dying of starvation through having consumed the nutriment in 
the layer nearest it. 
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the apple tree with its roots, trunk, branches, and foliage—is a 
shapeless mass of elongated cells ramifying among the decaying 
matter on which the fungus feeds. The stalk, consequently, is 
not a trunk; it is only a support for the rest of the fruit. The 
attachment by which even a red sea-weed clings to the rock, or 
sand, or pebbles, from which it grows, is not a root. It isa mere 
holdfast. Jt neither contributes, nor, unlike the root of the 
water-lily, the anacharis, or the vallisneria, is it capable of con- 
tributing to the nourishment of the alga. Its function is simply 
to keep the sea-weed in one place, and thus allow it to be aerated 
by the waves and currents sweeping past it. The stem is not a 
trunk ; it contains no tubes or ducts communicating with the 
base; any symmetry displayed in the manner wherein it 
expands into fronds or leaf-like appendages (which are 
often fascinatingly beautiful) is only an accident of growth. 
The leaf-like expansions themselves are not really leaves, 
but, on close examination, are perceived to be destitute 
of “veins” and midribs—to consist only of the same 
roundish or angular cells, angular from mutual pressure, of 
which the rest of the organism is composed—and only to share 
with the stalk and the attachment in the possession of deoxy- 
genating coloured matter, but not to be its exclusive depository. 
There is no essential reason why such plants should not continue 
to grow after being shredded into mincemeat. And yet the 
Floridez, or, as they are also called, the Rhodosporee, are, 
with the one exception of the Characee, the highest of the 
Algez ; and the Basidiomycetes (the Hymenomycetes and the 
Gasteromycetes grouped together) are the highest of the Fungi. 
It is impossible to obtain genuine knowledge by simple 
description or exclusive study of the particular object or class of 
objects which are the direct objects of examination. The im- 
portance and the bearings of the points described can be appre- 
ciated only by analysis and consequently by comparison with 
Other objects. Let us, then, for the sake of clearness and 
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distinctness, summarise in tabular form the gist of what has 


been said: 


PLANTS. 
DIVISION I. CORMOPHYTES. 

[ Possessing an axis of growth, consisting of stem and root ; both 
usually branched, and the latter bearing leaves.] 
Sub-division I, Phanerogamic Cormophytes. 

[ Bearing seeds, and flowers. | 
Sub-division II. Cryptogamic Cormophytes. 

[Without seeds, and without flowers. | 
DIVISION II. THALLOPHYTES OR THALLOGENS. 
[Without an axis of growth, etc. | 


Mushrooms among the Fungi, and the red sea-weeds among 
the Algze, are, we have just seen, examples of the higher mem- 
bers of Division Il. Examples of the lower members are, 
besides the Volvocinee—the family to which Volvox globator, 
spoken of above, belongs—Vaucheria and Csdogonium among 
Algz, and Peronospora infestans, the mould which gives rise to 
the potato disease, among Fungi. Any mould, indeed, will 
serve as an illustration, but moulds are easily crushed in the 
process of exmination ; and Vaucheria, Cdogonium, etc., are 
not always easy to obtain. The shiny looking masses of green 
or brownish fibres, often more delicate than the finest silk, 
which may be seen floating on the surface of almost any col- 
lection of standing water, afford, however, other examples, easily 
procurable, and presenting no difficulties in examination. By 
their means and that of other organisms accompanying them 
in the same ponds and on their margins, any reader who is 
possessed or has the use of that not uncommon scientific in- 
strument, a microscope, can with facility judge for himself what 
is the general character of the lower Thallophytes. Those 
which live on the land usually do no more than form films or 
crusts on the surface of stones and earth, of other living plants, 
or of decaying animal or vegetable matter. (The spent tan in 
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a tannery in May will probably afford innumerable examples of 
the “ flowers of tan,” which belong to an exceptional and re- 
markable division of land Thallophytes called Myxomycetes. ) 
Those which are inhabitants of the water have usually so little 
consistency that they break up into powder, or collapse into 
shapeless masses, when they are removed from the fluid by 
which as long as they remain in it they are borne up and sup- 
ported. They are described in botanical treatises, and, less 
technically, in works on the microscope, of which Dallinger’s 
edition of Carpenter’s ‘‘ The Microscope and its Revelations ” is 
the best. I shall mention the names of some of them, in giving 
the classification propounded by an eminent German botanist. 
The Schizomycetes are the lowest, the simplest, and the most 
minute. 

It is at first difficult to understand how such apparently 
almost formless and unorganised objects can be sorted, as it 
were, by naturalists into classes, orders, families, genera, and 
species. There seems to be nothing to goon. The fact is, that 
although additional points come out when the microscope is 
brought to bear, the information obtainable by observing the 
phenomena of growth alone is usually altogether insufficient 
for purposes of classification, or to give a satisfactory knowledge 
of the organism. “It isa common mistake,” says the author of 
perhaps the rost generally useful book on Algz in the English 
language, “to suppose that the filaments of any confervoid 
Alga, in any condition, can be readily determined by an adept, 
whereas the fact remains that the expenditure of time and 
patience is absolutely wasted, except in connexion with 
fruiting specimens, or where the phenomena of vegetation 
alone are the points in question, without reference to abso- 
lute identity of species."* To the study of the phenomena of 


*“ An Introduction to Fresh-water Algae, with an enumeration of all the 
British Species” [International Scientific Series, Vol. LXIX.], by M. C. 
Cooke : London, Kegan Paul, 1890, p. 25. 
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srowth have to be added that of the phenomena of development. 
Plants, as everyone knows, are propagated in three ways—by 
division, by gemmation or budding, and by flowering or an 
equivalent process. The first of these is exemplified when a 
shoot or young branch of a tree is cut off and planted in rich 
earth or grafted to another tree; and though in the higher 
plants it is always the result of a surgical operation by the 
horticulturist, multiplication by self-division is the rule among 
the lower plants, and is also common in the Protozoa and even 
in the polyps.—Again, many of the higher plants—lilies, for 
instance—produce separable buds, in some cases on the edges of 
the leaves, and in others at the junction of the leaf-stalk with the 
stem ; and these buds, which in appearance resemble round or 
oval fleshy seeds and are in reality condensed branches or shoots, 
are capable of developing under favourable circumstances into 
independent plants. Multiplication by gemmation ts thus only 
a less expensive and more convenient form of multiplication by 
self-division—less expensive, because the plant loses a smaller 
amount of tissue than if a whole branch or twig had become de- 
tached, and more convenient, because the shape and the manner 
of growth of the gemma allow of easy separation without strain- 
ing or laceration of the plant. Multiplication by gemmation is 
common among mosses, and still more so among the Saccharo- 
mycetes or yeast-fungi when they are actively growing and _pro- 
ducing fermentation in the wine-vat or the brewery. If the 
activity of these little organisms comes to an end through (for 
instance) the drying up of the must or the wort, the process 
assumes a somewhat different form. Projections are no longer 
formed on the surface of the cells and detached and scattered in 
the drying or otherwise unsuitable liquid, but the protoplasm 
takes refuge, as it were, in the recesses of the cells themselves, 
and gathers itself up into one or more globules, round each of 
which a delicate membrane is secreted. The resulting spheres 
or ellipsoids, which are called spores, are, however, only a sort of 
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endogenous or internally produced buds, and are capable of ger- 
minating under favourable conditions into new yeast-fungi. It 
scarcely need be said that investigation of the details of these 
two methods of multiplication in different species brings forward 
additional facts which increase our knowledge of the organisms 
concerned and are of use in their classification. But the im- 
portance of these facts is almost trifling in comparison with that 
of the information conveyed by the study of the third method 
of multiplication, that which is exemplified in Phanerogams or 
flowering plants by the flower. The botanical variety and the 
manifold beauty of the vegetable world is due chiefly to its 
flowers, including, along with flowers, the seeds, which are not 
only part of the flower, but are the part which is the reason and 
motive of all the rest. The student of plant life would be often 
and seriously embarrassed if he had to judge only by leaves, 
stems, and roots. We distinguish the cowslip, the primrose, and 
the oxlip, chiefly by the flower ; and there are cases innumerable 
in which the vegetal parts of two plants are similar, but the cir- 
cumstance of their bearing different kinds of flowers shows that 
there must be an internal disparity of nature, because if the 
vital mechanism which built up the flower were the same in both, 
the flower itself would be the same also. Now, mosses and other 
cryptogams or flowerless plants produce, it is true, no flowers. 
But all of them except the Protophytes, or primordial plants, 
are known or believed to have a third method of propagation 
analogous to that by which seeds are formed in flowers. This 
third method is /oosely and generically called zygosis or con- 
jugation. Its essential characteristic is that at least two cells 
unite their forces to give rise to the new plant.t Taking it as well 


t One of the best examples of a seed is, from its large size and the facility 
with which specimens may be procured for examination, that of the horse 
chestnut, £sculus hippocastanum. On extracting it from the capsular fruit 
in which it is contained, and stripping off the hard shining skin which en- 
velops it, the seed itself will be found to consist of a mass of starchy matter, 
destined for the nourishment «f the future tree in the early stages of its 
growth, and having curled round it the embryo of the future tree itself. Ihe 
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as their other attributes into account, Dr. Julius Sachs, one of 
the most solid as well as one of the most accomplished of con- 
temporary botanists, has drawn up the following very intelligible 
classification of the Thallophytes, from which the place occupied 


fibres of the roots may be seen penetrating the starchy mass, while the stem 
and the first leaves curve round into the skin of the seed, so that to avoid 
injuring them a sharp penknife should be carefully employed in stripping 
this away. By cutting thin sections or slices of the stem, etc., a very con- 
siderable amount of structure may be observed, the embryonic plant being 
in some cases more than an inch long. To contain an embryo 1s the essential 
characteristic of a seed, the reason why the spores of cryptogamic plants 
are called spores instead of seeds being that they contain no embryo. Cor- 
relatively, all seeds, even the most minute, contain an embryo, though of 
much smaller dimensions than that of the horse chestnut, where, on account 
of its very considerable size, it may be easily traced back by examining 
fruits which are less and less ripe, until it is seen to be developed from a 
single cell in the first minute beginning of the seed at the base of the 
flower; but this cell (the o4sphere) will not germinate unless its contents are 
fused with those of another cell (a pollen tube) derived from the pollen with 
which the anthers are covered. The dust-like pollen falls on or is carried 
by the wind or by insects to the stigma, where the pollen tubes issue from 
it, and, working their way downward, penetrate to the base of the flower, 
to the ovules or nascent seeds, and finally to the odspheres, with whose 
contents they mingle their own. The odsphere then begins to divide and 
subdivide, and by this subdivision (which is accompanied by growth) the 
embryo is gradually formed. 

In the very lowest plants (the Protophytes mentioned above, whose name 
is derived from proéon, first, and Phuton) something vaguely corresponding 
io this process may possibly occur. If it does so, however, it takes place 
very seldom, or assumes a disguised or modified form, and has escaped 
general recognition. Most cryptogamic plants, however, agree with phane- 
rogamic or flowering plants in something of this kind happening, and in the 
inajority of them the cell which corresponds to the pollen tube is actively 
motile, in which case it is denominated an antherozooid ; while the odsphere 
(called, after it has been supplemented by the other cell, the odspore) is 
quiescent, and is smaller than the analogue of the pollen cell, whether the 
laiter is motile or not. The two cells are here not alike, as they are not 
alike in the flowering plants, where the pollen tube and the odsphere notably 
differ. To such cases the terms zygosis and conjugation (which are derived 
respectively from the Greek zwgon and the Latin jugum, both meaning a 
yoke, a pair), cannot in strictness of language be applied, because they imply 
parity or equality in the objects of which the pair is composed. Conjugation, 
properly so called, exists only where the conjugating cells are indistinguish- 
able one from the other; a condition which is fulfilled only in the 
Thallophytes next above the Protophytes. The very humble plants in 
which no distinctive difference can be traced between the two cells, and 
in which, consequently, neither is an odsphere more than the other, are 
consequently called zygosporous or Zygosporez, the spore which results 
from the union of the two cells (or, it may be, more than two), being de- 
nominated a zygospore. They are higher than the Protophytes, in which 
ticre ls no propagation, or at least no distinctly recognisable propagation, 
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in nature by the Schizomycetes or micro-organisms will be 
perceived at a glance. 


THALLOPHYTES. 


A. Chlorophyllous Series: Alge. b. Achlorophyllous Sertes : 
Fungt. 
CLASS I. PROTOPHYTES. 

Cyanophycee ea a ice oes aie Schizomycetes 
Palmellaceé (in part) ... in ” ... Saccharomycetes 
CLASS II. ZYGOSPORE. 

a. Conjugating cells motile. 

Pandorinee _ vin sia ia ae Myxomycetes 

Hydrodictye 
Ulotrichacee 
6. Conjugating cells non-motile. 
Conjugate _ ans sa _ - Zygomycetes 
CLASS III. OOSPORE/‘. 
[The conjugating cells not alike. | 


Spheroplea sok “as ~ vad — Saprolegniee 
Vaucheria aa si iin ‘0 - Peronosporee 
Volvocinee 
(Edogonie 


fucoidee [Brown sea-weeds | 


CLASS IV. CARPOSPORE. 
[Not a only, but a fruit. | 


Coleochatee sis ; sie Ascomycetes, with Lichenes 
Floridee ei — ... Aecidiomycetes, with Uredines 
Characee it wi wie ve ... Basidiomycetes 


except by sub-division or by gemmation, but are lower than the Thallophytes 
in which there is a difference between the two cells. In these last the 
fertilised odsphere, if a spore, receives the name of odspore ; and those 
among them which exhibit no further important characteristic carrying 
them still higher in the scale of organisation form the division of Thal- 
lophytes next above the Zygosporez, and are’ designated odsporous 
Thallophytes or Oosporex. The fourth and highest class of Thallophytes 
differ from them in that their odspores are the centre of the fruit, comparable 
to the pulp which surrounds the pips of an apple, a pear, or a grape. These 
—in some of them, it ought to be mentioned, the process has not been fully 
investigated—are called carposporez or fruit-spored, from the Greek haros, 
a fruit. They are succeeded in the ascending scale by the mosses, ferns, 
etc., and these again by the flowering plants, which, as has been expl: ined 
above, produce, not mere spores, but seeds containing an embryo. These 
are <i? analogous to the higher animals, which develop their young in the 
wom 
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We need not pause over these long names. It was proper to 
insert them, because to the botanical reader they will help to 
indicate what Sachs includes in the several branches of his 
classification. The greater part of them, moreover, have already 
been explained. The primordial plants, it will be observed, are 
divided into four sections, of which the Cyanophycee and 
part of the Palmellacea are given as corresponding to the 
Schizomycetes and the Saccharomycetes respectively. The 
Saccharomycetes (from saccharum, sugar, and mycetes, tungi, 
which appears as the termination of the names of other classes 
of fungi) are non-chlorophyllous protophytes, multiplying by 
budding and by endogenous spores, z.¢., spores formed by contrac- 
tion or sub-division of the mother cell, and possessing the pro- 
perty of fermenting sugar into alcohol.. The Palmellacex, to 
which they are given as corresponding, are green protophytic 
alga, and, like the other three divisions of the protophytes, are 
unicellular or essentially consisting of only a single cell apiece. 
In any of the four sections, observe, there may be any number of 
cells grouped together in colonies or in felted masses ; but each 
single cell, as soon as it is completely formed, is capable of 
setting up for itself and leading an independent life—much as 
ifevery minute fragment of an oak tree might become an oak. 
The Schizomycetes are non-chlorophyllous protophytes, in this 
resembling the Saccharomycetes; but differing from these in 
not multiplying by budding, and in never producing alcoholic 
fermentation. They agree with other Protophytes in never 
being possessed of holdfasts. They multiply by self-division 
(whence their name of splitting-fungi), and by the production 
of endogenous spores. They are sometimes motile, which the 
Saccharomycetes are not known to be. Their motile organs 
are flagella, or long whip-cord like projections, by which they 
propel themselves by lashing the surrounding water. The 
Cyanophyceex, their homoloques in the chlorophyllous. series, 
are bluish or brownish protophytes. The forms of the Schiz- 
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omycetes and those of the Cyanophyccz (whose name is derived 
from the Greek phukos, sea-weed, water weed, and £uaxos blue), 


may be classified as follows : 
CYANOPHYCE. SCHIZOMYCETES. 
ORDER I. COCCACE, 


[A. aie or nana henaieeaiiie 
E.G. Gleocapsa... - Mucrococet 


ORDER II. BACILLOIDS. 
[B. Rod-like. a. No branching. A. Rods not intrinsically 


curved. | 
a. Rods short; cells oval or spindle-shaped ; few-jointed. 
E.G. Gleothece ... nie _ _ aM Bacteria 
b. Rods longer. 
E.G. Nostoc ve , Bacille 
c. Rods very long, many-jointed, or filamentous. 
E.G. Oscillari@... A ae sn — Leptotriches 


ORDER III. SPIRILLOIDS. 
[2. Rods intrinsically curved. ] 


Vibriones 
Spirulina Spirilla 
Spirochaetae 
ORDER IV. CLADOTRICHOIDS. 
[b. False branching. | 

a. Rods straight. 
Lyngbya ™ a we Cladotriches 

6. Rods curved. 
Streptotriches 


This classification, the substance of which I have taken from 
Zopf,* omitting some minor divisions and inserting the corres- 


“W. Zopf, Ueber den genetischen Zusammenhang von Spaltpilzformen, 
1881 ; Die Spaltpilze, 1885 ; etc.—As the derivation of scientific terms is 
usually a key to their meaning, I may add that mzcrococcus is derived from 
the Greek mzkros, small, and sokkos, a seed, the reference being to minute- 
ness of size and sphericity of shape. Five sub-forms are distinguished : 
Staphylococci (Greek, staphulé, a bunch of grapes), which divides, as it would 
seem, anyhow and irregularly, forming confused bunches; Ascocovc? 
(Greek, askos,a leather bottle), usually resembling Staphylococci in their 
manner of dividing, but enclosed in a_ bag, like a pocketful of marbles : 
Streptococct (Greek, strepho, to twine), dividing ordinarily in onlv ove direc- 
tion of space, and thus forming rows of beads, which are twisted hither and 
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ponding algal forms, is meant only for an easily remembered 
arrangement of the shapes presented by the Schizomycetes. It 
is by no means to be understood as conveying the idea that 
these shapes or visible forms necessarily represent so many 
distinct genera or species, though they may in many cases do 
so. For changes of shape in the life-history of single indi- 


thither by the movements of the fluid in which they lie or by irregularities 
of growth ; MWerismopédia (Greek, merismos, partition, and a pédzon, a flat), 
dividing in /zvo, and so forming plates partitioned off into squares or para- 
lellograms each of which consists of four (two rows of two), six (two rows 
of three), eight, etc., cocci at right angles to each other ; and Savcinc (Latin, 
sarcina, a package), which divide, not merely in one direction of space, like 
the Streptococc?, nor in two at right angles to each other, like the 
Merismopedia, but into ¢hree, forming packets or bundles which are 
cubes, parallelopipeds, etc.-Examples are the Streptococcus of vaccine 
and ‘variola, in diameter a fifty thousandth of an inch, and that of 
erysipelas, a seventy thousandth and less (avfe, pp. 379, 384); the 
Merismopedion tetragonos, about 1-25,000 in. in diameter, found, in square 
yroups of four, in the lung-cavities, and sputum, in consumption, and secreting, 
according to Griffiths, a highly poisonous substance ; the Sarcéna ventriculi 
or sarcina of the stomach (an occasional cause of intense acidity from pro- 
duction of an acid fermentation), sometimes nearly a five thousandth of an 
inch in diameter ; the Staphylococcus prodigiosus, of about 1-35,000 in. in 
diameter, secreting a bright magenta coloured pigment, and found in red 
snow, “ blood-rain,” blood-red milk, and bright red spots on bread, boiled 
rice, etc., and the Ascococcus Billrothit. These last are described as ** Small 
globular cocci, united into characteristic colonies. They were first observed 
on putrid broth, and form on the surface of nourishing fluids a cream-like 
skin, divisible into an enormous number of globular or oval families. Each 
family is surrounded by a thick capsule of cartilaginous consistency. In a 
solution containing acid tartrate of ammonia the fungi generate butyric acid, 
and change the originally acid fluid into an alkaline one.” Ascococci pre- 
cisely similar in appearance are to be found in consumptive sputum, with a 
butyric acid odour. The protophytic a/ge@ called cocci are distinguished in 
the same ways, though they differ from the sz7cvo-cocci in containing deoxy- 
eenating colouring matter, and in being /argex. G/lwocapsa, for instance, 1s 
composed of cocci I-4,000 to 1-8,o00 in. in diameter, contained in an ascus, 
capsa, or bag; and in the definition of the order to which it belongs, 
Cooke inserts “ Division in one, two, or three directions alternately ” 
(p. 276). By some authors the term micrococci is used as a specific 
designation for the Staphylococc’. These, however, are no smaller than 
other micrococci ; and, as applied to them in particular, the term is a 
misnomer, not only for this reason, but because it does not express the 
“bunch of grapes” character of groups of S/aphylococe?. 

Bacillus (plural Bacilli) is Latin, and is the diminutive of daczz/us, a stick. 
Bactérium (plural Bactéria) is derived from the Greek dactérion, a wand or 
cane, of which the diminutive, éacteridion, is also used. But despite of the 
practically identical meaning of the words from which they are respectively 
derived, the term bacilli is applied to rods from three to ten times as long as 
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viduals are the rule instead of being the exception, both in the 
animal and in the vegetable kingdom. Hence an observer who for 
the first time saw a maggot and a blow-fly, and saw them 
casually under the microscope, would probably never suspect 
their identity unless by patient watching he followed out the 
development of the first into the second. Such patient watch- 


they are broad, and bacteria to rods shorter in comparison with their breadth 
Examples of bacteria are Bacterium termo (Dujardin)—one of the commonest 
and earliest known of the Schizomycetes, whose name /ev/o (from the Latin 
termo, end) was bestowed upon it from its having been supposed to be the 
“end” of the whole series of living beings, the minutest of them all—-ind 
Bacterium uree. An abundant crop of B. ¢evmo may easily be obtained 
by leaving a little raw meat in water. It produces a_putrefactive fer- 
mentation, toward the end of which an odour like that of Harrogate water is 
perceptible on account of the formation of H25, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
is a rod-like body curving inwards at both ends, like a micrococcus 
drawn out. Two, and, less frequently, three, of these, are joined together, 
like elongated figures of 8; and while in their earlier stage they are 
spherical (and are consequently micrococci as far as their shape is con- 
cerned) and are embedded in a transparent jelly, they finally become actively 
motile, and swim about, alternately backwards and forwards, by brandishing 
two long flagella, one at each extremity. The individual cells are about a 
twenty thousandth of an inch long, and about a third as broad. The Aac- 
terium ure@ |micrococcus ure@, Cohn] is larger (up to a twelve thousandth 
of an inch in diameter in the micrococcus form), and ferments urea, C O 
Nz Hy, into carbonate of ammonia, producing an ammoniacal odour. The 
bacterium of croupous pneumonia, often called a micrococcus and a diplo- 
coccus, double coccus, or figure of 8 coccus, is a third example.-~Bacilli, as 
far as their general outline is concerned, are like pieces of chopped straw :- 

some with the ends rounded off, and some with them almost abruptly cut 
across ; some comparatively rigid, like the bacillus of anthrax, and others, 


like the bacillus of tubercle in the later stages of its growth, bent this way or 


that by accidents of growth and pressure (see on these, az/e, pp. 373, 380) : 
some, like these, never motile, and others, as Eberth’s bacillus of typhoid 


fever (misleadingly called Baczl/us typhosus), motile at a certain period of 


their growth ; some containing spores (one at one end, one at both, one in 
the middle, or a row of spores along their length), and others containing 
none.-—It is to be regretted that the term Bacteria has come to be applied, 
not to bacteria alone, but also to Schizomycetes in general. Such termino- 
logical confusions are, however, inevitable in a new subject. They are 
exemplified when a treatise on the Schizomycetes is called a treatise on 
Bacteriology. 

The name Leptothrix (derived from the Greek /effos, fine, and “ir/x, hair, 
plural ¢viches), is applied to fine filaments (1) of indeterminate length, and 
neither (2) branching nor (3) exhibiting any determinate curvature. By the 
first of these characteristics they are distinguished from Bacilli, by the 
second from the two forms called Cladothrix (klados, a branch) and Strep/o- 
thrix (streptos, twisted), and by the third from those denominated Spirillum. 
Vibrio, and Spirochete. The last three, as well as the ends of the threads 
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ing, which in an analogous branch of research has been so 
successfully employed by Drs. Dallinger and Drysdale (see 
“ Dallinger’s Carpenter,” pp. 680-688), was first carefully applied 
to the Schizomycetes in 1873 by Mr. (now Sir) Joseph Lister, 
who saw micrococcus forms develop into bacterium forms, these 
again into bacillus forms, and these again into long threads like 
Leptothrix (Royal Society of Edinburgh, April 7th ; Mature, 
Vol. VIIL., July tothand 17th ; and Quarterly Journal of Micro- 
scopical Science, October, 1873). Later in the same year, Mr. 
FE. Ray Lankester (Q./.47.S., October, 1873), a son of the late 
Coroner for London, gave an account of a peach-coloured lepto- 
trichoid schizomycetous organism, beggzatoa roseo-persicina, after- 
wards more diligently examined by Warming and Zopf, in which 
the ends of the threads become spiral, break off, and swim or 
float away as vibrio forms, spirillum forms, and spirocheta forms, 
in the interior of which round or oval spores develop which are 


of Streptothrix, have an inherent tendency to form (left-handed ?) spirals. 
These in Spirochzte are close, small, and complicated by elbow-like bend- 
ings of the thread, independent of the spirillation ; in Spirillum they are 
rigid, and corkscrew-like ; and in Vibrio they are long shallow bends, like 
the thread of a corkscrew pulled out. When these spiral organisms, among 
which is Koch’s celebrated Spiri//um choler@ asiatica, break up into their 
constituent cells (as all the Schizomycetes have a tendency to do), parts of 
the spirals—a third of a turn, say, or less—are seen lying about, like broken 
fragments of a hoop, or like curved carraway seeds, or new moons, ac- 
cording to the details of their shape. Koch’s “comma bacilli” or “ cholera 
bacilli,” uniformly found in Asiatic cholera and never elsewhere, are such 
curved fragments, containing one, two, or three cells of his Spirillum. The 
cells are from 1-90,0o0oth to t-40,o0oth in. broad, increasing in breadth 
after the formation of globules [spores?] in a row in their interior, and 
about! 1-14,000 to I-9,000 in. long, though the threads, before they are dis- 
tinguishable into distinct cells or compartments, may be very much longer. 
The extremities of the cells are rounded or pointed, and they are stated to 
be actively motile when alive. They are delicate in cultivation, and flourish 
best in outside semi-stercoraceous filth. They are killed or rendered in- 
active by thorough drying, and also by acids. When taken by the mouth, 
they have to run the gauntlet of the acid secretions of the healthy stomach, 
by which, no doubt, they are usually destroyed. The activity of the stomach 
is less in the hours of sleep, and it is after these that Asiatic cholera is most 
apt to manifest itself. Saline purgatives have also been noticed to be dan- 
gerous in cholera epidemics, and, correlative with this, it has been noticed 
that the virulence of the “comma bacillus” is increased by saline matters ; 
by which the soil becomes impregnated in centres of human habitation. 
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subsequently set free, and are then individually indistinguish- 
able from the micrococcus forms with which the development 
begins. These last “form at first solid families, bound 
together by gelatinous substance. Later, they become larger, 
globular or ovoid in shape, and containing watery fluid 
in their interior. The families reach a diameter of” six to 
seven thousandths of an inch, “in which the cocci form 
simply a peripheral layer. The hollow families or vesicles are 
often perforated, presenting a delicate reticulated appearance, 
which may finally become broken up into reticular structures ” 
(Crookshank, “ Bacteriology,” London, 1890, pp. 357, 358). 
Zygosis is the last resort of nature to perpetuate a species. 
A young tree puts forth twigs which are destined to grow into 
branches; but the branches of the branches of those branches 
remain twigs. The vitality is becoming exhausted ; the leaves 
toward the extremities of the twigs are poor and small, 
and it is at their terminations, or at the last branchings, that the 
flower appears. Zygosis is appealed to as growth ceases, when 
the cells which result from cell-division are becoming smaller 
and feebler. It is then that they unite their forces to produce 
anew and stronger generation, as diatoms, after dividing and 
sub-dividing, and becoming smaller in spite of the growth 
between the sub-divisions, conjugate and produce a_ progeny 
which is of the original vigour if other circumstances are 
favourable.—Dr, Ferran, of Barcelona, called attention, in his 
magnificently illustrated essay on Asiatic cholera, to dilated 
and swollen forms which occur in spent cultivations or after 
repeated cultivations. They are observable in cultivations of 
any kind of Schizomycetes, and are denominated involution 
forms ; and they may be in reality conjugation phenomena, 
in which the protoplasm which conjugates does not belong 
to different cells, but divides and occupies different parts 
of the same cell, and unites again within the same cell- 
envelope. This is, of course, only a conjecture; and another 
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conjecture may be added to it. This is the antecedently less 
probable hypothesis that the sarcode or living matter of the 
cells of Schizomycetes may disimprison itself from the cells in 
which it is enclosed, and, escaping into the circumambient fluid, 
unite itself with the sarcode of other cells which has similarly 
escaped, may unite with them, and then separate into minute 
particles which clothe themselves with cell-walls and become 
visible by growing larger.* Something of this kind happens in 
the Myxomycetes (Greek mzxa, phlegm, mucus, and mycetes) an 
extraordinary order of Fungi already referred to. They have 
indeed, no cell walls to speak of to get rid of. They creep 


* By growing larger; for the power of the microscope, the essential 
instrument in these investigations, is limited by the nature of light itself. 
The dimensions of waves of light are over rather than under 1I-50,cooth of 
an inch; and though the individual waves succeed each other with a rapidity 
too yreat to allow them to be separately visible, the microscopist who uses 
high powers is troubled by what may be called their surf breaking against 
the edges of objects. Objects close together cannot be separately seen at a 
distance of much less than a hundred thousandth, or, in other words, ten 
millionths, of an inch. Isolated objects of smaller dimensions, say about 
three millionths, are distinguishable if they are opaque or so highly coloured 
as to be almost opaque ; and, in general, to give a high colour to an object 
is an excellent way of rendering it and its details distinctly visible. ‘The 
problem long was to find anything which, when absorbed by a thin layer of 
substance of only a few millionths or hundred thousandths of an inch, would 
give a deep colour ; the old vegetable dyes, with the exception of logwood, 
being obviously much too faint in such thin layers. Weigert solved this 
problem by resorting to the much more powerful aniline colours—magenta, 
etc.—to which others as powerful have since been added. Personally, | have 
found nothing so satisfactory for general use as cyanin—a one per cent. solu- 
tion in alcohol, diluted with water, and the surplus washed out with water 
followed by spirit. The cyanin is apt to deposit in yellow needle-like crystals ; 
but this 1s a difficulty which is easily got over. The best mounting medium 1s 
unquestionably a solution of phosphorus in bisulphide of carbon, which does 
not take out the colour from aniline or other dyes. On account of the in- 
flammability of phosphorus, it requires care in handling. The details may 
be learnt from Dallinger’s edition of ‘Carpenter on the Microscope.” Ex- 
perience of phosphorus should precede the employment of the medium ; 
and low refraction media ought to be simultaneously used. The preparations 
soon lose their brilliancy, the penetration of the medium into the object 
diminishing the difference of refraction. As to the microscopical power to 
be employed, I do not believe in an oil immersion twelfth for the evamina- 
tion of Schizomycetes. It ought to be an eighteenth or a twenty-fifth. 
These, however, are technical details.—Sarcode is the name given by 
Dujardin, its discoverer, to the substance called protoplasm by Mohl, and 
bioplasm by Beale. ‘ 
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about with an ameeba-like motion, the only kind of movement 
possible in the interstices of the decaying wood, etc., which are 
their usual habitats. Several of them gather into a sort of ball 
in which they fuse themselves into one common mass ; and this 
subsequently breaks up into a multitude of powdery spores, 
from each of which a new myxomycete proceeds. Mr. Roland 
Thaxter, an American fungologist, has indeed within the present 
year described, under the name Myxobacteriacex, organisms in 
which, he says, micrococcus, bacterium, and bacillus forms ap- 
pear and break off from optically structureless masses like the 
“fruits” of the Myxomycetes. When, in putrescent liquids, B. 
termo’s are first noticed to appear in zodgloea or living Jelly, 
lying as little spheres embedded in a gelatinous substance, after- 
wards elongating, becoming motile, and swimming merrily away 
may not this first visible stage be preceded by another of greater 
and invisible minuteness? When they disappear from a cultiva- 
tion without leaving any successors, or when, as frequently 
happens, micrococci on repeated cultivation do not multiply as 
usual, but the cultivating fluid becomes dirty with a glutinous 
looking matter, what is it that really has happened? The little 
termo’s cannot have died, or there would soon be no more termo’s 
in the world ; and may not the glutinous looking matter still 
have in it the living substance of the micrococci ? . 

And now, to leave conjectures and conclude with some sup- 
plemental facts, a bacterium may at an early stage have the 
form of a micrococcus. A _ bacillus which developed from a 
spore must have had that form, because the shape of a spore is 
that of a micrococcus. A leptothrix thread must be short before 
it grows long ; and before it is partitioned off into a number of 
cells, it necessarily consists of only one cell, which extends the 
whole length of the filiment. A curved organism may be 
straight before it is curved ; and a branched organism must be 
unbranched befcre it branches. But just as all maggot-like or 
worm-like objects do not develop into insects, so all micrococcus 
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forms do not develop into bacteria or bacilli; all rod-like forms 
do not grow into long filaments, become curved, or divide trans- 
versely at particular points, and so give rise to the appearance 
known as false branching. These, then, are distinctive points ; 
and they would remain such even if a micrococcus form, which 
would grow only as a micrococcus in ordinary cultivations, 
grew into a bacillus when cultivated in some new way. It 
would still be differentiated from bacillus forms which grew in 
ordinary cultivations. Another distinctive characteristic is rate 
of growth. The Schizomycetes, as the reader will have gathered 
from the measurements given, are very minute. They thus have 
a large amount of surface for their bulk ; for of two spheres, for 
example, of which one has half the diameter of the other, th 
smaller has twice the amount of surface, in proportion to bulk 
as the larger. This makes them very light, and causes the 
micrococci especially to float far in the air, the friction due to 
their large surface and globular form impeding their descent.* 
It also enables them to grow very quickly, the whole of the 
surface being absorbent of nourishment. The rate of growth 
is different in different kinds. The Aactllus tuberculosis, for 
example, which produces a chronic disease, grows slowly in 
cultivations, some days elapsing before anything is visible to the 
naked eye. But many micro-organisms divide in half-an-hour or 
less ; and by dividing every half-hour a single micro-organism 
would in sixteen hours become 16,785,616. The “incubation 
periods” in infectious diseases appear to be connected with 
this ; the system breaking down when the “ disease germs” have 
got the upper hand. Then, again, there are differences of size, 
though the general minuteness of these little beings fully en- 
titles them to the name of micro-organisms. egetatoa mirabilis, 
the giant of the Schizomycetous race, may (it is said) have 


* Independent microscopical examination proves or renders probable the 
causation of plague, yellow fever, small-pox, measles, and scarlet fever—the 
principal diseases propagated through the air—by micrococci. Bacilli, 
being cylindrical, would descend more rapidly. 
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threads of the enormous breadth of a fifth more than a whole 
thousandth of an inch.* Leptothrix buccalis, the leptothrix 
of the mouth, occurring, with many other organisms, on the 
tongue and on the teeth (decay of which it produces), is con- 
tent with the (for a Schizomycete) imposing, but more modest, 
breadth of a twenty-five thousandth ; and even if it could be 
forced to the portentous size of Seggiatoa mirabilis, the 
ditference would remain that Leggtatoa mirabilis does not need 
any forcing. Under an appropriate forcing process it might 
likewise augment twenty-five fold. 

There are also chemical differences, which are in reality 
differences of structure, though of a molecular structure too 
fine for the coarse waves of light to make them manifest 
directly to the eye. They are betrayed by differences in colour 
seen under the microscope, and by differences in the chemical 
compounds produced by micro-organisms. Nitric acid washes 
the fuschia-coloured aniline dye called magenta out of almost 
every other bacillus except that of tubercle ; and there must bea 
reason for this—a reason in the chemical composition of the 
essential part of the bacillus, or, in other words, in its mole- 
cular structure. When, again, one bacillus in a given culti- 
vating fluid produces lactic acid, and another does not, there 
must be a difference between the two, even though no difference 
be perceptible in the field of the microscope :—just as there 

* The Beggiatoas (of which Beggiatoa roseo-fersicina has been mentioned 
above) belong to the Leptothrix section, from other members of which 
they are distinguished by the presence of granules of sulphur in their 
interior. For the sake of comparison it may be stated that the breadth 
of a human hair is from six thousandths to six hundredths of an inch ; that 
of a human red blood corpuscle, about a third of a thousandth ; the length 
of a cell of Spirogyra guininum (whose threads form one of the kinds of 
water-silk floating in ponds) about tive thousandths, and its breadth about a 
thousandth and a-half ; the breadth of the cells of beer-yeast (Saccharomyces 
cerevisi@) about a sixth of a thousandth, and their length half as much 
again ; the dimensions of those of wine-yeast (Saccharomyces ellipsoideus), a 
third smaller ; and the spherical cells of G/wocapsa, an eight thousandth of 
an inch or more. Some Schizomycetes, in a word,.are larger than some 


other objects which are not Schizomycetes ; but taking them as a whole, the 
Schizomycetes are smaller than anything else. 
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must be a difference between the contents of a hen’s egg and 
those of a duck’s egg; because if there were none, the pro- 
duction of a chicken from the one, and of a duckling from the 
other, could be attributed only to the interposition of preter- 
natural or supernatural agency. 

But this question of chemical products is a very large one 
indeed. Rather than touch on it only in a paragraph, I will 
leave it alone; and will here conclude my account of “The 


Smallest Things Alive.” 
ROBERT FRANCIS CLARKE. 


























A Coming Cardinal. 


igs list of the Cardinals is always changing. One Car- 
dinal creeps, by seniority, to the top of the roll, as a 
school-bov whose elders have left before him creeps to the top of 
a class. He who now heads the list of Cardinal Bishops, and 
Cardinal Priests, is Adolphus von Hohenlohe, created in 1866; 
and side by side with him—German jostling against Frenchman— 
is Lucian Buonaparte, created in 1868. Cardinals for over a quarter 
of a century, neither is a very old man. The bearer of that 
illustrious German name is seventy, and the bearer of that yet 
more illustrious French name is only sixty-five. There was a 
time when prophets spoke of the chances of a Buonaparte on 
the Papal throne; but that was before the Franco-German 
War. It would have been a curious turn of history if the 
family whose founder had imprisoned Pontiffs should in its 
own glorious turn have supplied a prisoner to the Vatican. But 
the irony of history is almost as great as the matter now stands. 
The last of the Buonapartes to play a great ré/e plays it as a 
member of the Papal Court. In this the Buonapartes and 
Stuarts resemble each other in a way which it is not altogether 
unpleasant to remark and to remember. 

Cardinal Monaco la Valletta is a year older than Cardinal 
Buonaparte, and they were raised to the Red together. Of the 
Cardinal Bishops and Priests these are the fathers. There is a 
gap of years before the next appointments. But among the 
Cardinal Deacons there is a far larger gulf between Cardinal 
Mertel, born in 1806 and created a Cardinal in 1858, and his 
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next neighbour, Cardinal Verga, who was born in 1832 and 
created in 1884. The names dearest to English Catholics have 
disappeared only too quickly in late years—first Newman, then 
Manning, and then Howard. These: disappearances, in the 
case of a list like that of the Cardinals, come rapidly together. 
Cardinal Moran, though created only in 1885, and Cardinal 
Gibbons, created only in 1886, have now a high place in the list 
—there are from twenty to thirty Cardinals of later creation, 
including Cardinal Vaughan, Cardinal Capecelatro, too, was 
created in 1885, then and always a great admirer of Cardinal 


‘Manning, from whose hands we once had the honour to receive for 


these pages an article sent to him by His Eminence of Capua. 

Cardinal Parocchi is sixty years of age, and has been a Car- 
dinal since 1877. He is the Vicar-General of Rome. An 
English Protestant journalist, who visited him in 1889, has left 
a detailed account of what passed : 


After passing through various ante-chambers, almost as if you 
were entering into the presence of a Sovereign Prince, we were 
ushered into a large reception-room, where, at the end of a long 
table, with a crucifix and a picture of the Madonna and Child 
immediately before him, sat the Vicar-General of Rome. The 
light was curiously arranged, so that it fell full on the face of his 
visitors, while his own features remained in the shade. But he 
was evidently a man of considerable determination, and in the 
full vigour of life, with a mind active and alert, looking out from 
beady black eyes under bushy brows. He has a jaw also of 
immense power. His address was pleasing. He said that he 
occasionally read the Pall Mall Gazette, and inquired, as most 
people do, how its name was pronounced—whether as Pawl 
Mawl or Pell Mell. After explaining that the @ is pronounced 
as though it were e,] said I was very glad to have the op- 
portunity of meeting him, inasmuch as his position as Vicar- 
General caused him to be conspicuous above all the rest of the 
Roman Cardinals. This he modestly disclaimed, declaring it to 
be much exaggerated, and adding that we deceived ourselves 
greatly in England if we accorded him any such pre-eminence. 
I went on to say that the fact that he did occupy such a position 
filled us with the more grief, because we understood that it was 
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also reported that he was, of all the Cardinals, the most opposed 
to English ideas. He did not readily catch my meaning, and 
thought that I meant he was non-friendly to England. 

Speaking with great animation and considerable oratorical 
force and point, he exclaimed, “ Hostile to England! There is 
no country that is so near my heart. Is it not because of my 
devotion to England that I venerate so much the memory of 
Gregory the Great, for it was to him that we owe the conversion 
of that country? But,” said he, “ although I love England, I do 
not love oppression, I do not love injustice; and I must say 
that in your dealings with Ireland you have been guilty of both.” 

“You preach to the converted,” I replied; “so far as Ireland 
is concerned, you can say nothing too hard about Engiand’s 
action in that country. But I was speaking not of England’s 
power but of English ideas.” 

“English ideas,” said he; “ Englishideas? What are English 
ideas? Surely they are those which fill me with admiration— 
the positive spirit of your countrymen, their practical capacity, 
their energy, all that is distinctively English, I specially esteem. 
I read Shakspere and John Milton and John Dryden, those 
great and glorious classics of your tongue, and I am filled with 
admiration at the character, the national character, which is 
reflected in such works, and which they have helped to mould.” 

“Ah, I see,’ said I, “you do not understand. By ‘ English 
ideas’ I mean distinctly the modern idea. The idea of liberty, 
of progress, and of popular government.” 

“Ah!” said he, “I am against destruction, that is true.” 

“ But you would approve of destroying that which was evil ?” 

“True; but I would hold fast to that which is good. But in 
England you do more than that, I think that the English are in 
many respects a very conservative nation, much more conser- 
vative than I am myself. There are many things in England 
which you preserve, and which, if I were in your place, I would 
entirely change.” 

“ What, for instance ?” 

“Take one case—the condition of your law. I would codify 
your law, so that every man would know what the law of his 
country was. England refuses to do so, and preserves a jungle 
of precedents and a labyrinth of cases which render it impossible 
for the ordinary man to know the law of the land which he is 
bound to obey. That is one thing in which England is much 
more conservative than I.” 

“You have selected a strong instance,” I said. “I am 
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delighted to hear you speak in such a way. It encourages te 
to hope that you will not regard with distaste the development 
which seems to me probable in the future—namely, the trans- 
ference of the Holy See from Rome to London.” 

“Ah!” said he, “that is a great question. It is a great 
question ; but it is a question for the future.” 

“Yes,” I replied; “but it may become practical at any 
moment. Your Religious Orders have been driven from almost 
every Latin country. They take refuge with the English- 
speaking nations. As the Religious Orders have had to seek a 
refuge with us, so it seems to me will the Pope.” 

“It may be so,” said he, “it may be so. As an Italian, I 
should be heartbroken at the thought of the Holy See leaving 
my native country ; but if in the providence of God the Holy 
Father should be driven forth to a foreign land, there is no country 
to whose hospitality and to whose respect for religion I would 
go more gladly than to England. Yes,” said he meditatively, 
“yes, you have shown the world an example. I am constantly 
repeating ‘ Liberty as in London and as in New York,’ ‘ Liberty 
as in London and as in New York’—that is my watchword.” 

Naturally, I expressed my gratification at hearing so emphatic 
a sentiment from the lips of him whom I had been instructed to 
expect as the blackest of blacks, and the most utterly hopeless 
of all the clerical reactionaries. ‘“ To turn to another subject,” 
said I, “I believe you are the only Cardinal who has ever been 
a journalist ? ” 

“ A journalist?” he replied. “ No, that I cannot say.” 

“ But did you edit some journal at Bologna?” 

“ No,” said he, “ not a journal, but a magazine, which appeared 
periodically, which was devoted to literature, philosophy, and 
such subjects, and not to news.” 

“T regret this, for I thought that, as a journalist, you would 
sympathise with what I have been saying at the Vatican con- 
cerning its neglect of the Press.” 

“TI am delighted tohear it,” said he. “I am delighted to hear 
that you have been speaking at the Vatican on that subject. I 
hope you will cry aloud and lift up your voice ; you cannot 
speak too loudly about it. I have screamed myself hoarse on 
the subject. It is most important.” 

‘My idea was,” I explained, “that a good deal might be done 
short of the establishment of an organ of the Vatican——” 

“ But that also has been contemplated,” he interrupted. “A 
short time ago we had arrangements almost completed for the 
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publication of a great international journal at Rome, which was 
to have been tetraglot—that is, to have been published in four 
languages, Italian, French, English, German—a journal whose 
function would have been to disseminate the truth, and to 
defend the Holy See against its enemies, and still more 
against its friends, who are much the more dangerous.” 

“Then the scheme has been abandoned ?” 

“ Postponed, rather. It was thought well that at present we 
should preserve an attitude of reserve and quiescence. It would 
require, of course, a great capital, and for the moment the 
scheme has been adjourned.” 

“It seems to me that, pending the establishment of such a 
great journal, it would be well to establish, in the interests boti 
of the Vatican and of the journalists of the world, a bureau which 
could communicate every week, or oftener, as the case might be, 
authentic information which at the present moment lies unused 
in the pigeon-holes of the Vatican.” 

“ An excellent idea, and I hope that you will do all you can 
to convince them of the importance of carrying it out.” 

“Now,” said I, coming on to delicate ground, “might I ask 
what is your view as to the Temporal Power? Report says 
that you are so devoted to the sovereignty of the Pope that you 
would even sanction a war for its restoration.” 

He drew back. “Upon that subject, 1 hope you will allow 
me to preserve my opinions in the recesses of my breast. But 
I may say that it is not a practical question. There is no 
question of a war for the re-establishment of the Temporal 
Power. The only war to which I am committed, and on which 
I would concentrate all the energies of the Church, is the war 
against vice, against crime, against ignorance. These are the 
foes against which we would contend. That is the only war of 
which I approve.” 

“ Now,” said I, “there is one last question on which I should 
like to ask your opinion. ‘That is, concerning the position of 
woman.” 

He brightened up instantly and exclaimed, “I often say that 
there is no room for respect where there is no liberty for action. 
Nobody can be said to respect woman who does not leave her 
free to act.” 

“An admirable saying,” said I, “which I am rejoiced to hear 
from your lips.” 

_ “Why should you be surprised ?” said he. “Is it not entirely 
in*accordance with the genius, with the fundamental principles, 
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of the Catholic Church?” Pointing to the picture of the 
Madonna in front of him, he continued : “There is Our Lady, 
whom we place at the summit of all creatures ; and throughout, 
the whole organisation is the same. Everywhere the importance 
of women is recognised from the highest down to the lowest. 
Look at our great Religious Orders, which have been founded by 
women, are managed and controlled by women. Their Superiors 
have in all things the same rights, positions, and authorities as 
in the Religious Orders founded by men. After all, what is it that 
woman wants? She wants acareer. She requires opportunities 
in which to develop and employ all her faculties, all her 
capacities. As for the question of woman suffrage, that is a mere 
detail. If, in the modern state, it is necessary for woman to 
possess the franchise, in order to enable her to develop all her 
faculties and to achieve a career, then far be it from me to 
oppose woman suffage. There are no figures in history which 
command my admiration more than the great heroines who from 
time to time have arisen to direct and control the affairs of 
nations. There was Joan of Arc in France, there was Isabel of 
Castille, and ”—with a roguish twinkle in his eye—-“there was 
your own Elizabeth of England, who, notwithstanding her red 
hair and her numerous little fawr pas, was greatly admired by 
Sixtus the Fifth, Who would not wish that there should be 
more such women, capable of playing a great ré/e in the affairs 
of the world? Ah, who would not prefer to be governed by a wise 
and courageous woman than by a weak, foolish man ?” 

By this time I had heard all that I could possibly hope to 
obtain from Cardinal Parocchi, and as the ante-chamber was 
full of people waiting for an audience, I took my leave. 


The name of Jacobini—a name almost as interesting and as 
characteristic as that of Disraeli—no longer appears on the roll 
of the Red. The Cardinal Secretary of State who inscribed it on 
the scroll of the Sacred College has vanished. But he has left 
behind him one who possesses his name, and possesses, too, his 
qualifications for becoming a Prince of the Church. Monsignor 
Jacobini, until his promotion to a nunciature, served the Church 
faithfully as Secretary at Propaganda. He held that post when 
Mr. Stead, four years ago, made his acquaintance in Rome, and 
reported of him as follows: 

It was my good fortune to be taken over the College by 


—_—— 
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Monsignor Jacobini—not yet Cardinal Jacobini. There was a 
Cardinal Jacobini some years ago, who filled Cardinal Rampolla’s 
place as Papal Secretary of State, and there will be a Cardinal 
Jacobini again, and it will be well for the Church if he should be 
spared to occupy even a higher office than his namesake. For 
of all the men whom I have met in Rome, Monsignor Jacobini 
impresses me the most favourably. He was born an Italian, it 
is true, which is one of the misfortunes for which he can hardly 
be held accountable. He is young, being not much over fifty, 
and in the full prime of life. For eight years now he has been 
Secretary of the Propaganda—that is to say, he has held a post 
corresponding to that of secretary of all our Protestant missionary 
societies put together. Over him is Cardinal Simeoni, a grave, 
earnest, and laborious Prelate, who toils at his post asan English 
Judge of the old school does at the Bench. He is Prefect of the 
Propaganda, the Pope’s afer ego in all that concerns the mis- 
sionary side of the Church. After him Monsignor Jacobini is 
the most important pivot of the Congregation. He is not tall— 
good stuff in him, as so often happens, being made up ina small 
bundle. But his well-knit frame is almost incapable of exhaustion ; 
his mind is quick and sympathetic, and there is a kindly humour in 
his eye which endears him to all who know him. The only woe 
that he has to dread is that pronounced upon those of whom all 
men speak -well. Black or red, Catholic or Frecthinker, all men 
praise Monsignor Jacobini. During the day he toils at his desk 
as the gallev-slave toils at his oar, and in the evening he takes 
his recreation in looking after the interests of an Artist’s and 
Workman’s Catholic Association, of which he and a well-known 
Roman Count are the leading supporters. This society is partly 
for mutual help in case of illness or want of employment, partly 
for recreation, and partly for education. It contains about three 
thousand members, and is one of the most excellent of the in- 
stitutions of Rome. Of all the hopeful signs for the future of 
the Church, and for its utilisation as an instrument of social 
amelioration, one of the most hopeful is the fact that Monsignor 
Jacobini is where he is, close to the heart of the Church militant, 
and the intimate friend and confidential adviser of the Pope. 


Now that Monsignor Jacobini has taken lighter work, his health 
has improved ; and all his strength will be taxed in future times 
when, as a Prince of the Church, he will be called to service still 
higher and more arduous than any he has taken hitherto. He 
will fulfil the appointed time as Nuncio before being invested 
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with the Red; but that day is not now far removed. In making his 
face familiar to English readers, we may note that what is called 
the Social Policy of Leo XIII. has a warm supporter in Monsig- 
nor Jacobini. The Pope had a personal interest in these things 
dated from old days; but Monsignor Jacobini, if he did not 
plant, at least watered ; and, in the near future, he will again be 
at the side of the Sovereign Pontiff in whom the advance of 
years only increases the desire to be of active use to the Church 


and to the world. 
PHILIP HEMANS. 
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Acrostic: Philippa. 


| See hearts see God ; and God to her 
Has shown His Face: she shall not err. 

Innocent is she, apples and all: 

Let her be Eve, and there’s no Fall. 

In all these things her body’s sent— 

Praise Heaven—to be her instrument. 

Precisely tuned to teach to man 

All that a perfect woman can. 


J. 0. 
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F{istorical Reprints—No. I." 


PLAIN FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS, 


Submitted to the candid Consideration of all Men of sound English 

Principles, and particularly to all the moderate and thinking part 

of the Protestant Community, on the illiberal Outcry /ately at- 
tempted to be raised in certain Parts of the Country against the 


Claims of our Roman Catholic Brethren. 











“LET US DO UNTO OTHERS AS WE WOULD THEY SHOULD DO 
UNTO US.” 











HE Empire ought to congratulate its Representatives in 
Parliament on the exemplary temper and moderation 
manifested by a// Parties in the House of Commons 

throughout the recent Debate on this important subject: it is 
an auspicious omen of a successful and happy termination. 

There is certainly much difficulty to contend with ; but it is 
not the difficulty respecting securities necessary to be given by 
the Catholics on their intended Emancipation : the difficulty we 
have to conquer, is that which results from our own prejudices— 
the prejudices of education and habit. 

If the Catholics wait with patence for RELIEF, it is asserted 
that they are zudzfferent about it, and do not want it; and if 
they press their claims with zportunity, they are accused of 
turbulence. 

Human nature does not allow us to feel the grievances and 
misfortunes of others with the same acuteness of sensibility as tf 


* This appeal to the English people, which bears no date, was issued by 
our Catholic fathers in 1813. “ Much has happened since then.” 
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they were our own, but it is obvious that every discussion of this 
momentous question produces a most beneficial effect, and tends 
to enlighten and harmonize all classes of His Majesty's subjects. 
It removes those errors under which a considerable portion of 
the community has so long laboured, and opens their eyes to 
the justice as well as the polttical expediency and wisdom of the 
measure. 

Ours is not a CHURCH, but a REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT; it applies to every class of men of every 
denomination. 

It is to be lamented that there are some advocates for ex- 
clusion, very enlightened on other topics, whose intellects seem 
obscured on subjects of religion, and who, determined not to 
be convinced themselves, are fearful lest others may be open to 
conviction. 

It is unjust to attribute doctrines to the Catholics, which 
they wezther believe nor teach ; and the experience of OTHER 
COUNTRIES proves that it is a@ gross libel on them to assert 
that they will not be reconciled to the Protestants. 

The Catholics have stated and established their principles ox 
their oaths, and they have abjured all the criminal doctrines at- 
tributed to their progenitors. 

The OATH comprises all the minutie of objections ; it was 
framed by a Protestant Minister, and enacted by a Protestant 
Parliament. 

In regard to the PAPAL SEE, whatever the claims of former 
Popes in the dark and barbarous ages may have been, or what- 
ever the claims of future Popes may be, it is quite clear that no 
Catholic allows the Pope any other power beyond his own terri- 
tories than what is merely pastoral, and of the same nature as 
that which every parson has over hts own flock ; and as to his IN- 
lk ALLIBILITY, the Catholics distinctly stvear that tt 7s not an 
article of their faith: besides, it is notorious to every man who 
has visited Rome, that the Pope has always had his confessor 
publicy ; the prejudice arising from an erroneous notion respect- 
ing THE POWER OF ABSOLUTION, is known to be merely 
chimes wcat; in short, we have but too long been making mmoun- 
tains of molehills, and by suffering our imaginations to be dis- 
torted by a causeless alarm, made pigmies appear as giants. 

Let us render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, by bear- 
ing in mind that THE POPE (notwithstanding the absurd and 
groundless accusation of his not keeping faith with heretics) 
sacrificed the whole of his possessions on the altar of Justice to the 
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shrine of this country; for the only reason assigned in Buona- 
parte’s decree, depriving the Pope of his dominions, ts, “ HIS 
REFUSAL TO DECLARE WAR AGAINST ENGLAND.” 

The imaginary influence of the Pope is much more talked of 
by Protestants, than fe/¢t by Catholics. 

A true Catholic must be the same in all ages; but un- 
fortunately, our half civilized ancestors were not all true 
Catholics. 

However persons may disagree as to some of the tenets of the 
Catholic religion, every man of penetration allows, that if these 
claims should be satisfactorily adjusted, the strength, the re- 
sources, and prosperity of the Empire will be matertally aug- 
mented, and it is evident that nothing would produce greater 
mortification to Buonaparte than such an adjustment. 

The elements of concord are within our power. Let us hope to 
see the whole people tdentificd, and the abominable contest put 
an end to. Let us support a FREE PRESS and a FREE 
PULPIT. 

It is true, that only a few of the Catholics will be benefited by 
their admission to offices; but ALL will be satesfied and made 
happy : at present the whole body is paralized by the galling 
operation of exclusion on the remnant of Catholic Nobility and 
Gentry. The lowest member of that religion sympathizes and 
participates in the indignities to which they are exposed, as it 1s 
a degradation that deprives every individual among them of the 
comfort of hope. 

It has been thought perfectly safe to admit Catholics to the 
right of election, and to fill corporate offices, &. IN IRELAND, 
where the danger (if any) might most naturally be dreaded ; 
and yet IN ENGLAND, where no danger can possibly result 
from such a privilege, they are ¢otal/y excluded from any right of 
the kind. 

The Restrictive laws were enacted xot against the Catholics, 
but against THE JACOBITES. 

The FOUNDATION STONE of the disabling statutes zs 
removed by the extinction of the family of the Stuarts. 

The difficulty which arose from the known opinion of the 
Sovereign, has ceased to exist ; the mischievous sophism of the 
coronation oath has disappeared. 

All other Anti-Catholic arguments have yzelded to discussion. 

THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION does not consist of 
restraints and penalties ; it was made for THE WHOLE, xot 
jor a part: it was designed, like the sun, to shed its benign in- 
fluence on all. 
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Messrs. Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Windham, who were confessedly 
the most ‘able statesmen the Empire has produced, were unani- 
mously of opinion that she Catholic Claims were not incompatible 
with the Constitution ; their liberal and enlightened minds forgot 
the distinctions of party in their zeal to serve their country. On 
the other hand, it ought to be known that the mitred leading 
opposer of the Catholic Rights (and who was formerly their 
ardent supporter) changed his opinions respecting them with the 
change of ministry in 1807. 

The disabling statutes originated with our ‘ancestors, from ¢he 
supposed exigence of the moment ; the wisdom of our ancestors in- 
troduced slavery into the Western colonies : the wisdom of ¢hezr 
posterity has abolished it. 

Where is the zdeo¢ that will expect us to undervalue’and treat 
with contempt ‘he adzstinguished loyalty, the tried patriotism, 
the recent gratifying exertions, and \brilliant achievements of the 
EMANCIPATED CATHOLIC PROVINCE of CANADA? 

The Catholics are compelled to participate in all the durdens 
of the state, but are prohibited from aspiring to any of its honours 
or rewards—permitted to shed their blood for their country, but 
excluded from promotion in the service—admitted to the bar, 
but to sit there, stigmatized as unworthy to advance in the 
profession. « 

The Catholics are permitted to practice their own worship, 
which is called TOLERATION ; but it seems to be forgotten 
at WHAT PRICE they purchase that permission, namely, the 
loss of the civil rights possessed by their fellow subjects ; of the 
common immunities which the Constitution supposes to be ¢he 
birthright of every Briton. They must EITHER SACRIFICE 
THEM, OR ABJURE THEIR RELIGION; so that they 
are condemned to live in a state of perpetual disqualification. 

To compel a man to abjure his own faith, or suffer the loss of 
his privileges,,is,the same thing as compelling him to adopt a pre- 
scribed faith, or suffer the loss of property; for the privileges in 
question are as valuable as’property. 

such disabilities, in the estimation of a thinking man, are 
equal to fosztive punishments. hey are peculiarly mortifying to 
the feelings of ENGLISHMEN. 

It is not of his actual exclusion from ¢izs or that office or 
situation, but of Azs zueligzbility to fill any, that the Catholic 
complains. The same punishment which the law inflicts on 
delinquents guilty of atrocious offences, are inflicted on him for 
his religious opinions. 
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To say that “the Catholics have no reason for complaint be- 
cause they will not conform,” is not the language of conscience 
but of convenience. It is ADDING INSULT TO OPPRES- 
SION. It is the language of THE ALGERINE CORSAIR 
when he chains his Christian captive to the oar. “ You have no 
“cause,” the intolerant Infidel may also say, “for complaint ; 
“ venounce the faith of Christ, and you are free. If you refuse, 
“Slavery 1s indeed the consequence; but adherence to your Re- 
“ligton, or, in other words, the cause of your Slavery ts entirely 
“the result of your own free will; your freedom is annexed to 
“the condition ; and tf you do not choose to fulfil the condttion, 
“you are not entitled to the blessing.’ May not and would not 
the true Christian of any Sect answer—‘ / wll not give up for 
“what ts finite that which ts eternal.” 

It is not by the /ree chotce of the Catholics that they incur the 
disabilities ; but we take advantage of their religious convictions 
and of their horror for perjury, to place them in a situation in 
which they mst etther forfert the common privileges of Britons, 
or profess themselves traitors to God. 

It is contrary to the fundamental independent character of 
the nation to ENDURE IMPERIOUS DICTATION and 
CONTROL from any set of men in matters of RELIGIOUS 
FAITH:—No animal will bear @ yoke that galls; he will 
kick and toss his head ’till he shakes it off—or he will turn 
against the hand that imposes it :—Remove the cause and the 
effect will cease. 

It is better to CONCILIATE than ALIENATE. 

As to the defence requiring the longer continuance of such 
penal restrictions, every principle of sound policy dictates that 
legislative measures, and more particularly those abridging the 
liberty of the subject, should be grounded on strong rational 
probabilities, and not on mere weak speculative possibilities.— 
You are not to “cane a man at Midsummer upon a surmise 
“that he may possibly affront you at Michaelmas.” 

But supposing that men who, during the long lapse of so 
many years, have laboured under the severest disabilities 2h cough 
their respect for the sanctity ef an oath, should at last determine 
to perjure themselves ; let us look at the mighty danger that 
could dy any possibility result, and the vdstacles ‘they would have 
to surmount. 

Ist. The opposition of THE KING. 2dly. All THE BISH- 
OPS and all the TEMPORAL PEERS in the House of 
LORDS (except Six Catholic Peers). 3dly. All the HOUSE 
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OF COMMONS, comprising 658 Members (except about a 
dozen Catholics); and 4thly. the VOICE OF THE PEOPLE, 
supported by ali the influence of the Establishment.—The thing 
speaks for itself :—It is unanswerable. 

The two Churches of Axgland and Scotland were formerly 
engaged in great and obstinate struggles ; but, since the Union, 
stxteen Members of the Scotch Church have enjoyed seats in the 
higher and forty-five in the lower House ; many have been very 
deservedly Commanders in Chief, and numbers have been called 
to the Privy Council and Cabinet. The consequence has been, 
that ARelzgrous dissentions have gradually diced away, which un- 
questionably could not have been the case had the members of 
the Kirk of Scotland been excluded from power. 

Every well informed unprejudiced mind is convinced that the 
Established Church has nothing to fear from the Catholics being 
admitted into Parliament, for the two following substantial 
reasons ; because, 7z the first place, they would not have the 
power, even if they had the inclination, to hurt her ; and because, 
in the second place, if they had the power, they cannot, zz/ess 
they are blind to thetr own tnterests, have the inclination. 

It has been ignorantly said, that the Catholics are enemies 
to the Church of England. Now ¢he fact is not so; but A 
FEW CHURCHMEN (who blindly contend that the Catholics 
ought sever to be free) are the LNEMIES OF THE CATHO- 
LICS.—Religion is always degraded when brandished as a political 
weapon. Is it just to allow the cry of one part of the empire to 
be set up as a bar to the Rights of another part ? 

Those few intemperate ecclesiastical /zbel/ers, who, instead of 
religious advice, publish their political pamphlets, calculated to 
rouze and mislead the public, and to revive the Hell-shout of 
“NO POPERY,” will find themselves egregiously deceived, if 
they imagine, because we venerate the Established Church, that 
we shall veszgn our understandings and shut our eyes to their 
time-serving purposes and uncharttable artifices and fabrications. 

We abhor the very shadow of persecution, and yet deprive 
others of civil privileges because they reject one of the articles 
of our Church. 

The Catholics do not admit se Kzng (who is and must ever 
be a Protestant) to be the Head of their Church, neither do the 
Members of the CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, or THE DIS- 
SENTERS in England or Ireland, but they were never, on 
that account, considered as deficient in poletical integrity. 


THE PRAYER OF THE CATHOLIC PETITION 
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CONCERNS NOT THE CHURCH.—tThey claim neither 
ecclesiastical preferment or jurtsdiction.—Whatever they ask, 
regards THE STATE ONLY ; and, in the Sate, they petition 
for nothing more than to be put on the same footing of e/zgzdclity 
with their Protestant countrymen. 

If further oaths be necessary, by way of abundant caution. 
let us have them; but, at all events, after effectually providing 
for the security of the Church and State, let us not longer 
withhold from the Catholics the liberties and privileges they 
have as much right to as any other subjects in the realm. 

By the laws of America it is provided, that “NO RELIG- 
IOUS TEST shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
“office of public trust under the United States.” | 

ELIGIBILITY is the common right of the Subject; it was 
not created after the Revolution in favor of the Established 
Church, but is coeval with the Constitution ttself, and given 
for CIVIL not for religious purposes; because it is egually 
existing, whether the Subject have ANY Religivn or NONE. 

In Hungary the Catholics were to the Protestants what the 
Protestants are to the Catholics in this empire. There every 
religious distinction was not long ago ABOLISHED, and the 
consequence has been the augmentation of watzonal strength and 
national prosperity. 

The misfortune is, that men, avxious to obtain different results, 
cannot see the same object in the same light, and we are all apt 
to dwell with too much philosophy on the tlls of others. 

It can answer no good purpose to weigh blood against blood, 
by enquiring whether more Protestants were destroyed under 
Queen Mary, or more Catholics suffered death during the reign 
of her Szster.—There is no parallel in ¢he ¢zmes.—The age of 
savage fanaticism is long since past. 

It is not to the crimes and misconduct of the dead, but to the 
creed and practice of the living, that we should turn our atten- 
tion. We cannot expect the Catholics to admit as true those 
exploded and rejected doctrines which they have solemnly 
atsallowed. 

If zemporal pretensions were set up by the Popes in former 
ages, they were a/ways , even by the Catholics themselves ; 
a convincing proof that they formed xv part of the Catholic 
Creed. They originated from the jurisprudence of the age. They 
rose and fell with the feudal system. 

There can be no doubt that those who systematically oppose 
the investigation of this subject, used every exertion, and 
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mustered every possible argument on the recent discussion in 
Parliament. Now, let any honest, impartial man in the kingdom, 
after deliberately perusing the reports of the speeches on both 
sides, lay his hand on his heart and conscientiously say, if he 
can discover ANY THING LIKE A FAIR REASON ABLE 
ANSWER to the strong case made out by the advocates of 
Emancipation. ‘The question is so plain and simple, that every 
unbiassed man of common understanding is competent to form a 
judgment on it, and able to perceive the fallacy of the far-fetched, 
flimsy arguments by which the odious Restrictions are 
attempted to be defended. The grand subterfuge had recourse 
to by the opponents of concession, is DELAY ; but even on 
this point they are a// disagréed ; some contending that Eman- 
cipation should be postponed till @ General Peace :—others, till 
the Death of buonaparte :—and others, till the Catholics change 
their Religion. 

The Catholics have ever been proverbial for their adherence to 
the Throne, but at the same time, instead of their being enemies 
to vational freedom, as was most untruly asserted, it is a fact 
equally notorious, that they were the authors of Magna Charta, 
and also of all the laws subsequently declared by the Bill of Kights, 
which form the body of British liberty. Where is the utility 
of inventing such calumnious misrepresentations ? Surely it is 
not supposed the public discernment can be DUPED by them. 

To the eternal honor of Scotland, and of the body of Scotch 
Clergy, they have abstained from Petitioning for a MONO- 
POLY—for PERPETUAL DIVISION and ANIMOSITY 
—for FORCING THE CATHOLICS OUT OF THE 
EMPIRE, but have generously left the measure of concesszun 
and conciliation to the Wisdom of Parliament (except in the 
solitary instance of one Society at Edinburgh), and in justice 
to the liberality and good sense of TWENTY of the English 
Counties ; it ought to be recori#ted that they have also adopted 
a similar dignified linc of conduct, inasmuch as xot a single 
petition to the Legislature from those parts of the United 
Kingdom against the Claims of their Catholic brethren has 
appeared. 

Daily experience proves that the Catholics are as much 
attached to the house of Arunswick, as their ancestors were 
to the house of Stuart; they have explicitly and solemnly 
disclaimed and abjured every principle inconsistent with their 
duty to their King and country, with which they have ever 
been charged ; indeed, no man ventures to tax them with the 
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want of allegiance to the Crown, or to question their devotzon 
to the country; therefore, to longer withhold from them the 
JUST PRIVILEGES OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT, can only 
tend to distract, divide, and weaken the State ; at a time too 
when the voice of reason urgently recommends that the Pro- 
testants and Catholics should be one people, and should act fo- 
gether against a common enemy tn a common cause. God grant 
that the time is not tar distant when we shall see the latter 
prospect realized ! 

When the Catholic peasant shall know that re/tgious disabilt- 
tics are done away, he will no longer consider himself as a member 
of a degraded and persecuted cast-—when he shall see some of his 
Catholic brethren admitted to offices of trust and authority, 
he will cease to deem himself friendless and unprotected—when 
he shall learn that Government admits no religious distinctions, 
he will bow with submission to those laws and authorities 
which he now conceives to have originated from a spirit of 
intolerance. By conceding the Catholic Claims, though we 
may add little to his circumstances and comforts, WE SHALL 
CHANGE HIS HABIT OF THINKING; we shall attach 
him to that Constitution which he now knows only by its 
terrors ; and we shall CONVERT THE WEAKEST PART 
OF THE EMPIRE INTO A STRONG AND IMPREG- 
NABLE BULWARK. 
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